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There Are Private Junior Colleges, Too 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


When the writer has prepared edito- 
rials in the past, he has had in mind as 
broad an audience as possible. ‘This edi- 
torial, however, is written with a special 
group of readers in mind. This special 
group includes all those who have a gen- 
uine desire to understand the junior col- 
lege movement in the United States. 

This group should be large because the 
rapid development of the junior college 
movement emphasizes the necessity for an 
understanding of this institution which 1s 
becoming steadily more important in the 
American educational picture. Leaders in 
the movement have often learned the 
hard way the price of misunderstanding. 
Many of their most serious problems arise 
from this source. The issue, then, is far 
from academic importance only. 

The growth of the junior college move- 
ment has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in the amount of formal and in- 
formal discussion related to this topic. 
While it might be of interest to decide 
which was the cause and which was the 
result, the answer to such a question has 
no significance for this editorial. What is 
important is that even a casual analysis of 
the discussions reported indicate a pre- 
dominant amount is devoted to public 
junior colleges. 

The writer has no desire to stir up a 
controversy by implying that public edu- 
cational institutions should receive equal 


time only in discussions. By their very 
nature, the public institutions will receive 
more attention. What the writer decries is 
the trend in the direction of a gradual but 
steady elimination of the private junior 
colleges from any consideration. This 
carries no plea for talking less about public 
junior colleges. It is rather a plea for 
talking more about the private institutions. 

Several state-wide studies have been 
made of junior colleges within the past 
few years. These studies were designed 
primarily as a basis for taking a careful 
look at conditions within a state in which 
the study happened to be made with a 
view to improving the service of public 
junior colleges to the youth and adults of 
the state. These studies were needed and 
there is little doubt that they have already 
accomplished distinct benefits. 

The literature of the junior college 
movement has been augmented in the 
past few years by materials other than 
survey reports covering individual states. 
These additions include books, pamphlets, 
and articles in periodicals. Some have 
been written well, others are of lesser 
quality. Regardless of the excellence of 
the specific items, however, the writing 
has dealt primarily with public junior col- 
leges. It is a rare occurrence that the 
reader encounters contributions to the 
growing literature of the junior college 
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movement which deal with the private 
institutions. 

A third development which stresses the 
public junior colleges often to the exclu- 
sion of private junior colleges is the in- 
creasing emphasis on the community col- 
lege concept. While the writer has not 
made a systematic analysis of the many 
comments and observations which have 
been concerned with this idea, it 1s prob- 
ably true that a preponderant amount of 
what has been said or written is based on 
the assumption that the terms, “commu- 
nity college” and “public junior college,” 
are synonymous, an assumption which is 
without basis in fact. 

It should be recalled at this point that 
the writer has restricted his efforts to a 
specific category of reader interest: those 
who have a genuine desire to understand 
the junior college movement in_ the 
United States. In this light, any inclina- 
tion to interpret his statements as adverse 
criticism of the wealth of material dealing 
with public junior colleges is patently a 
misinterpretation of his intention. His in- 
tention is to propose that a person who 
desires an understanding of the total jun- 
ior college movement may miss such an 
understanding if he refers to the normal 
sources of information. 

It is highly improbable, for example, 
that the person who desires to be in- 
formed will secure any understanding 
from the current literature of the highly- 
significant contributions which leaders of 
private junior colleges have made to the 
‘development of the movement. He may 
learn that university presidents ‘Tappan 
and Folwell made some pronouncements 
which sounded suspiciously like advocacy 
of junior colleges and that university 
president Harper is the “Father of the 


Junior College Movement.” He may miss 
entirely the fact that during the first 40 
years of the twentieth century the private 
junior colleges outnumbered the public 
institutions, that with few exceptions the 
number of private junior colleges as well 
as their enrollment has shown a steady in- 
crease over the years. He may miss en- 
tirely the contributions of such private 
junior college administrators as Wood, 
Bogue, Noffsinger, and Cox, to mention 
only a few. 

The individual who would understand 
the junior college movement would prob- 
ably miss the fact that currently there are 
approximately 280 private junior colleges 
in the United States enrolling about 
95,000 students. He certainly will have 
little basis for realizing that in the increas- 
ing pressure which the mounting number 
of potential college students will make on 
the facilities of collegiate institutions, the 
private junior colleges will play a signifi- 
cant role in the adjustment to this pres- 
sure. 

Many other important considerations 
could be pointed out in regard to the role 
of private junior colleges in the area of 
higher education in the United States. 
The preceding suggestions, however, 
should serve to illustrate that any attempt 
to understand the junior college move- 
ment which excludes attention to the 
private institutions will produce a highly 
distorted picture. 

This plea, then, is not for a decrease in 
the attention given public junior colleges 
in the literature of higher education. 
Rather, it suggests that if the general pub- 
lic is to receive a clear picture of just what 
is the nature of the junior college move- 
ment, much more must be said and writ- 
ten about private junior colleges. 


The One and The Many* 


HARLAN HATCHER 


WE ARE deep in the midst of another of 
our periodic reappraisals of education in 
the United States. This is a healthy occu- 
pation. No matter how expert or pro- 
ficient one may become in a chosen field, 
it is good to review the techniques and 
procedures from time to time. Even the 
professional golfer must analyze and re- 
groove his swing, and the smoothest sail- 
ing ship must go into dry dock to have the 
barnacles scraped from its hull. The 
analogy with our vital and excellent edu- 
cational system is not farfetched. 

We have been scrutinizing and tinker- 
ing with it from the beginning. We have 
never had any serious differences about 
the large and general purposes. There has 
been remarkable unanimity about the 
ideal of liberty, the free and full develop- 
ment of each for the good of all, of peace, 
justice, and brotherly love. From Amos to 
Eisenhower we have hoped that “nation 
shall no more lift sword against nation,” 
that “justice shall roll down as waters,” 
and that “the world shall be full of knowl- 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

Our chosen road to this state of well- 
being has been education. No nation has 





* This speech was delivered at the Thirty- 
Eighth Annual AAJC Convention. 
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invested more with greater faith over so 
long a period of time. Likewise no nation 
has ever declared higher dividends, or 
assessed a better growth company. 
Though we have never waivered or dis- 
agreed that education was and is the key 
to this happy kingdom, we have never 
been able to agree for many years at a 
stretch in just what kind of vehicle we 
would drive up this road, nor what bag- 
gage we should carry for the journey. 

The good citizens of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Philadelphia of 1740 were debating 
the subject just as vehemently as we are 
today. They agreed that they wanted a 
system “designed to make men fit and use- 
ful members” of society, and that “‘sound 
education of youth” was “the surest foun- 
dation of the happiness both of private 
families and of commonwealths.” 

Some wise and thoughtful citizens, how- 
ever, believed this required a practical 
education, with stress on vocational train- 
ing that would fit their sons for “Mer- 
cantile or Mechanick Employment,” 
without frittering away their time on dead 
and useless pagan languages. The clas- 
sical curriculum, as John Wilson viewed 
it, might be all right for “Doctors and 
Lawyers, Criticks and Commentators,” or 
for “such as being intended for no Call- 
ing may saunter away their Time in a 
school with less injury than anywhere 
else... .” It did not, in his widely shared 
opinion, meet the urgent needs of a rap- 
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idly changing age and society (mid-18th 
century, of course) which was developing 
its own particularly American colonial 
culture, and a requirement for mechanical 
arts, bookkeeping and accounting, sur- 
veying and navigation, and such utili- 
tarian, as opposed to ornamental, pursuits. 

The result was, of course, that educa- 
tion became more diversified. Various new 
types of institutions were created, the con- 
cept of the function of the school in 
America was broadened, and more of our 
youth were involved in it: the Greek con- 
cept of separation where technical educa- 
tion, the skills of craftsmen and traders, 
was relegated to a lower order. 

Our American concept of democracy, 
the dignity of labor, and equality of man 
and opportunity produced our oné unique 
contribution to higher education—the 
merger with “lower” education and the 
growth of vocational, technical, and pro- 
fesisonal schools in the hospitable ¢om- 
munity of a university, or a college of agri- 
culture and mechanical arts. The develop- 
ment of technical education was, and is, 
necessary for the support of our agricul- 
tural and commercial society, and our suc- 
cess at 1t has been spectacular. 

In another context, however, the re- 
sult paradoxically has been not to unify 
knowledge but to drive further asunder 
its ancient components, Today the di- 
chotomy is full blown: science versus the 
arts, humanities, and the social sciences. 

At the present moment, science—mean- 
ing to the popular mind, at least, the ap- 
plication of our vast power potential 
largely to the techniques of war—is in 
almost complete ascendancy. In a vast 
portion of the world, the social sciences 
are completed and closed to further re- 


search. The USSR has formulated the 
creed, commandments, and articles of 
truth. To question truth is to fall into 
sin and error. The Kremlin now proclaims 
and safeguards all there is to know or need 
to know in this field. 

Science, however, is an unfolding ad- 
venture in legitimate conquest. In this 
power area the USSR has established a 
beachhead and is pressing a whole series 
of envelopments. 

As a result, our days are filled with news 
about man-made, science-produced rock- 
ets and satellites, of platforms in space and 
journeys to the moon and the stars. All of 
this high and exciting adventure is di- 
rected toward, or viewed in the light of, 
morbid danger or cruel destruction. 

The front page headline in a Detroit 
paper (January 28, 1958) read, “Can 
They Freeze Florida, Parch Midwest? 
U. S. Scientists Fear Black Red Plot.” 
Howard Orville, Chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Weather Control, in a 
report for President Eisenhower, and Dr. 
Henry G. Houghton, Director of the Lab- 
oratory of Earth Sciences at MIT, were 
quoted. Chemicals spread over the surface 
of the Gulf of Mexico could “use up heat 
from the sun and alter the climate along 
the Gulf.” Or lampblack could be spread 
over the polar icecaps, melt the ice, and 
lift the Atlantic Ocean into Times Square. 

I mentioned these things to a group of 
renowned scientists in a meeting at Ann 
Arbor. No one considered them fanciful! 
The concept of celestial warfare and space 
weapons is not new. We seem to be on the 
verge of doing what the prophets and 
poets of old dreamed about, or proving 
the truth of the Scripture. It is recorded 
that Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
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still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon: “And the sun stood still 
in the midst of heaven and hasted not to 
go down about a whole day,” while the 
people avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. 

And the famous Song of Deborah in 
Judges also tells us that the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera: the stars 
fought from heaven, and the River Ki- 
shon swept him and his prancing horses 
and his mighty men away. 

It strikes me, however, that there is a 
world of difference between the poet’s 
vision of Orion racing majestically across 
the winter sky attended by his bright Dog 
Stars and a Soviet satellite spinning about 
our earth bearing the carcass of a Russian 
dog encased in scientific apparatus. All 
this points up and focuses the precise na- 
ture and the order of magnitude of the 
conditions under which our lives over the 
next several years will, in all probability, 
be lived. 

The forces have been many decades in 
coming to their present arrangement. Let 
me pick out the year 1835 and read to you 
a perceptive passage from a book by a 
keen-eyed observer of the world in tran- 
sition—Alexis de Tocqueville, writing in 
Democracy in America. 

“There are at the present time two 
great nations in the world which started 
from different points but seem to tend 
towards the same end. I allude to the Rus- 
sians and the Americans. Both of them 
have grown up unnoticed, and while the 
attention of mankind was directed else- 
where, they have suddenly placed them- 
selves in the front rank among the nations, 
and the world learned their existence and 
their greatness at almost the same time. 
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“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they 
have only to maintain their power, but 
these are still in the act of growth. All 
others have stopped, or continue to ad- 
vance with extreme difficulty; these alone 
are proceeding with ease and celerity 
along a path to which no limit can be 
perceived. The American _ struggles 
against the obstacles that nature opposes 
to him; the adversaries of the Russians 
are men. The former combats the wilder- 
ness and savage life. ; the latter civilization 
with all its arms. 

“The conquests of the American are 
therefore gained by the plowshare; those 
of the Russian by the sword. The Anglo- 
American relies upon personal interest to 
accomplish his ends and gives free scope 
to the unguided strength and common 
sense of the people; the Russian centers 
all the authority of society in a single arm. 
The principal instrument of the former 
is freedom; of the latter, servitude. ‘Their 
starting point is different and their courses 
are not the same; yet each of them seems 
marked out by the will of Heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe.” 

The passage from de Tocqueville calls 
to our attention an important truth. The 
forces manifest in our day have been 
gathering strength for more than a cen- 
tury. They did not come into being sud- 
denly in November, 1917, nor change 
direction with the death of Stalin. 

Both good and evil, as we noted in Alex- 
ander and Julius Caesar, are almost in- 
extricably tangled in any system. The evils 
of nineteenth century capitalism bred the 
reactions which we inherit. The memories 
of the humiliations of “Colonialism” 
(deep-rooted and long lived) are of high 
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potency in determining national policies 
in the Near and Far East and in Africa 
today. Resulting tensions are not easy to 
dissipate or to resolve. 

We are certain to be disillusioned if we 
continue to think that there will be some 
clear-cut and final victory of one great 
force (say our Western concept of democ- 
racy) over the other (say Russian Asian 
communism) or vice versa. 

We move from one area of crisis to an- 
other from moment to moment, year to 
year, decade to decade. We must make up 
our minds now that we will live our lives 
under these conditions and that we will 
live with danger. Dangers and uncertain- 
ties are the only certainties. And these al- 
ways take some new and unexpected form. 

We must be diligent and alert without 
flagging, and we must make constant re- 
appraisals of our course and distance. We 
must not be ignorant of history; neither 
must we misuse it and live looking back- 
ward into the past, blinded to the emerg- 
ing future. 

Warnings from the recent past shout at 
us. World War I was fought to a stale- 
mate in trenches. Millions of men died in 
them or were killed “going over the top.” 
The Maginot Line was France’s solution 
to future defense—a super trench with 
conveniences and bigger guns. The energy 
and substance of a generation went into 
it. It was worse than useless before the 
planes and panzers of the Nazis. It was 
indeed a trap. 

We cannot allow ourselves to follow 
the example of France and commit our- 
selves to the atomic age equivalent of the 
Maginot Line. The youth of this gener- 
ation are more likely to face their Russian 


contemporaries across the classrooms and 
laboratories than on any field of battle. 

We must plan accordingly and use our 
resources wisely. There is no time for re- 
criminations. ‘‘Familiar as an old mistake, 
and futile as regret.” The President of the 
United States should appoint a commis- 
sion to take a good, hard look at our pres- 
ent military draft operation to see if it 1s 
not outmoded and if it is not wasting 
precious and highly trained manpower by 
being geared to a World War I or II con- 
cept of defense. Based upon the reports I 
get of the use made by the military of our 
college product, I would strongly recom- 
mend that this reappraisal go hand in 
hand with the new campaign to improve 
teaching and curriculums and to recruit 
and train scientists. 

Our young men and women are just 
as gifted as their counterparts in other 
countries, including Russia. Their train- 
ing, however, has been more dispersed, 
and, in many instances, much more re- 
laxed and undirected—perhaps less dis- 
ciplined. 

This is not to imply for an instant that 
our more relaxed system is without value 
or has been wrongly directed. Given a 
world at peace, it should be our ideal to 
nourish every individual bent and the 
widest variety and scope of talent. The 
pursuit of that effort of good will has 
brought our system into its present form. 

The question we face is to what degree 
we must modify our effort and alter our 
course to meet the demands of a world 
not at peace but under the menace, 
shadow, and threat of ICBM, H-bomb 
war. That is why we must pay close, criti- 
cal attention to the Russians and take the 
exact measure of their accomplishment 
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and present posture. That is precisely 
what they did for themselves by coldly 
analyzing and assessing America’s great- 
ness and the reasons therefore just 40 
years ago. 

They saw that the differential was edu- 
cation. America had invested more in 
education than any other nation in his- 
tory. America had introduced practical, 
scientific, and technological curriculums 
into her program. It paid off so hand- 
somely that she led the world. Russia, 
therefore, adopted a slogan: “Catch up 
with America—Outstrip her!” 

The only surprise we Americans have a 
right to indulge is the rapidity of the 
transformation. Only 40 years of unremit- 
ting effort have been required to bring 
Russia from abysmal ignorance and back- 
wardness to her spectacular announce- 
ment to all the world of her arrival in the 
forefront of the scientific age. 

I quote from a Russian magazine of 
November 15, 1957, which gives their own 
analysis of the process.’ 

“The creation of the earth’s first arti- 
ficial satellites was a natural link in the 
chain of achievements in science engineer- 
ing in the Soviet Union. To recall Russia 
40 years ago is to gauge the magnitude of 
this achievement. It telescopes the tre- 
mendous changes which have taken place 
in the way of life of an entire nation. 

“Education was a key which unlocked 
the door to a veritable treasure house of 
talent that had lain dormant. Two gener- 
ations have produced an army of engi- 
neers and metallurgists, chemists and elec- 
tronic engineers, physicists and mathe- 





1“Sputniks Underscore Man’s Scientific 


Progress,” USSR, Nov. 15, 1957. 
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maticians capable of working out all the 
intricate problems connected with launch- 
ing an artificial earth satellite and a highly 
developed industry ready to produce the 
most complicated apparatus their think- 
ing could conceive. 

“By far the most dramatic of horizons 
which the satellites open up, one which 
has stirred the imagination of the world— 
interplanetary travel—Sputnik I and II 
have moved out of the realm of fantasy 
into the laboratory of the scientist and 
engineer. The next step is in clear outline 
—a rocket to overcome terrestrial gravi- 
tation, to steer a course for the moon.” 

This has a familiar ring: “Education 
was a key which unlocked the door to a 
veritable treasure house of talent.” That 
is what we have been doing with spectacu- 
lar success. We have supported more and 
more schools on an ever-broadening base 
to higher and higher levels. Through edu- 
cation we expanded our economy, and as 
our economy advanced we have been able 
to provide increased education for our 
youth, to spare them from immediately 
productive employment for longer pe- 
riods. If we have added to the complexity 
of life, we have also given increased op- 
portunity to our sons and daughters to 
learn how to cope with it, manage and 
direct it. 

In this process, our most distinctive 
contribution has been in the more practi- 
cal fields of the sciences, engineering, and 
agriculture. We have excelled in the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the production 
of things and the use of things toward 
better and easier living and the happiness 
which we pursue as a part of the American 
Declaration. 

We had a right to be a little complacent 
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about these achievements. In its long his- 
tory, the world had never seen anything 
like it. These are, however, all external 
processes. They cannot be made ends in 
themselves nor be elevated to a philosophy 
of life or national destiny. In themselves 
they do not lead up the road to the happi- 
ness we seek. 

We will meet the need for scientists and 
for the skilled technicians in the intricate 
machinery of modern warfare. The na- 
tion is now alert to that need and to the 
danger of confronting for the first time in 
its history an enemy apparently becoming 
capable of carrying destruction to our 
shores and cities. 

Our teenagers are already surprising 
their elders. They are showing how natur- 
ally they come into knowledge if the 
schools and the parents surround them 
with the atmosphere and provide the tools 
—or, in some instances, if they will just 
get out of the way. 

These youngsters do not need a bat- 
tery of national tests to be discovered. 
The teachers know them. With a little 
more homegrown encouragement, they 
will come along. 

What is not so certain is what we will 
do with the more illusive, but equally de- 
manding, fields that try to understand 
man as something more than hands and 
feet, bearing some relation to the image 
of God and the rich purposes of the 
Creator. 

There are the languages by which men 
communicate, including the Russian. 

There is the field of political science: 
We cannot debate political theory and 
practice when the war is on and the op- 
posing parties have taken up positions in 
defense of national honor. And we have 


to learn how to deal with those who have 
ended all research by the authority of 
party dogma and decree—enforced by the 
state police. 

There is the field of psychology: Man’s 
primitive emotions are still imperfectly 
understood and not controlled, and they 
are still more powerful factors in world 
conditions and world events than hydro- 
gen bombs. 

There is sociology: the human problems 
involved in a world of changing culture, 
of advancing knowledge, and the use of 
the power created by modern technology. 

There are the humanities: the record 
of man’s spiritual experiences, of his pur- 
poses, and his destiny as he makes his way- 
ward journey through time. 

There are the arts: capturing in art 
forms the highest reaches of man’s cre- 
ative spirit in its best moments. 

The sciences are not in conflict with 
these fundamental areas of human knowl- 
edge. ‘They are inseparable and have been 
in all our periods of greatest cultural at- 
tainment. For the sciences reflect the con- 
ditions and the physical opportunities of 
life in this world where we must live. They 
offer the most fruitful outlook for im- 
mediately increasing concrete knowledge 
in the future, and they will determine the 
environment in which we shall live. 

It follows that our basic commitment 
lies not in a crash program to develop 
bigger and better missiles but in the class- 
rooms and laboratories of our schools and 
colleges, in particular the institution of 
higher education. It is here that the social 
and physical scientists and engineers of 
tomorrow are being trained, here that the 
heritage of human culture is preserved 
and transmitted, here that we must make 


THE ONE AND THE MANY 


up any shortages of teachers to continue 
and expand our educational program, and 
here also that much of the basic research 
in all fields of interest and concern to 
mankind is connected. 

We must not only increase our supply 
of such people but, even more important- 
ly, improve upon the quality quite apart 
from fluctuations in the day-to-day pic- 
ture. It is at the top of the educational 
pyramid, in the production of those gifted 
and highly trained scientists and engineers 
with the ability to make original discover- 
ies and solve new problems, that the qual- 
ity of our entire educational effort will be 
determined. 

Against this background, I would sound 
again a note of caution. It is a note which, 
I think, is of special interest to this group. 

In the urgencies of the moment, it is 
imperative that we not lose our sense of 
perspective and be stampeded into pro- 
grams which would obviate or impede 
our progress toward the long-range goals 
of education in a democracy. Scientific 
advances, no matter how dramatic or how 
necessary, are not ends unto themselves. 
Rather they are means to an even more 
important goal: the happiness and general 
well-being of mankind. 

Such a consideration, therefore, intro- 
duces the study of values—the common 
denominator of our programs in human- 
ities and social sciences and, I might add, 
the difference between our type of society 
and a totalitarian one such as Soviet Rus- 
sia. We must not ignore this aspect of our 
educational program. To do so would be 
to run the risk of destroying the very 
values which we seek to defend. We must 
strive to maintain and strengthen our 
world leadership in social and economic 
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matters as well as in science and add our 
share to the arts and humanities. 

In a world which already possesses the 
greatest destructive power ever imagined 
by man, we must not make the mistake of 
increasing our ability to create. No one 
can deny that physical force is likely to 
continue to be important in world affairs 
for many years to come. It should be pos- 
sible to acknowledge this fact, however, 
without accepting such force as the ulti- 
mate goal of our national life. 

The scientists and technologists who 
will contribute the most to future world 
progress will be those who are not only 
skilled in their own specialities but who 
have certain additional qualities—the 
qualities of creative imagination, of un- 
understanding of the impact of scientific 
discoveries upon humanity, and a clear 
conception of the social goals of scientific 
progress. 

These, then, are some of the challenges 
which we face. They should not discour- 
age us. On the contrary, we have every 
reason for confidence in the basic strength 
of our educational system. 

Any objective evaluation of history 
shows the balance strongly tipped in our 
favor. There is, in our democratic educa- 
tional system, the foundation upon which 
we can build an even stronger, more dy- 
namic social system. What has been lack- 
ing in our current effort is not the cap- 
acity, but the sense of need, of urgency, 
and necessity. 

Our chief enemy is complacency, both 
within the ranks and among those respon- 
sible for the support of education. On our 
part, we have a tendency to resist change, 
to remain in a comfortable niche, or blind 
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ourselves to the needs of our nation in a 
new age of space. 

“The environment of the twentieth 
century,” in the words of Barbara Ward 
Jackson, “is not designed for the static, 
the stagnant, the complacent, or the smug. 
It is designed for men who dare greatly 
and dream greatly and let their work 
catch up with their dreams.” 

Viewing the total picture, it seems to 
me, therefore, that we need to move for- 
ward without fanfare and without fear 
of upsetting traditional patterns that have 
become obsolete. 

These recent experiences, and the re- 
sulting intense re-examination of our edu- 
cational system now going on, will cer- 
tainly modify our thinking about junior 
and community colleges, though the gen- 
eral direction of their growth is clearly 
indicated. They will bear the same relat- 
tive position in the next decades that the 
high schools have borne in the last half 
century. 

The movement is long term and pon- 
derous. There will be no one button to 
press, no single answer to be given. There 
will be many answers and they will be 
diverse—within the goal of unity. 

I should like to list seven problems or 
difficulties that confront the junior and 
community college movement as it seeks 
its proper place in an articulated system 
for this new era: 


1. Lack of a clear-cut, accepted status in 
this system, in contrast to the high school and 
the recognized four-year college. 

2. The nature and the responsibility for 
support: local, state, federal. 

3. How to achieve the lift of a sharp break 
and sense of growth into college status. 


4. How to achieve the “life out of class” 
stimulus so important a factor in the complete 
growth of a student. 


5. What approximations to make to the 
“residential” on his own, away-from-home 
status, which is a large part of the educational 
process wherever it takes place. 

6. Problem of libraries, cultural enrich- 
ment, atmosphere of tradition of learning, 
scholarship, individual effort—often difficult 
to provide in local communities. 

7. Problem of collecting faculties of weight, 
authority, distinction, and consequence. 


We considered all these points, among 
others, in framing policy for university 
programs in Flint and Dearborn. 

If a state-supported institution moves 
into a community which already is sup- 
porting its own community college, the 
issue of responsibility for support is clearly 
joined. The University of Michigan has 
been firm, so far, in building on the senior 
and advanced years. 

Balanced against these problems are at 
least four significant points of strength: 


1. One of several possible answers to the 
problem of serving large numbers at beginning 
levels and of selecting, on the basis of interest 
and ability, those who should go further. 


2. The economy to the student, where this 
becomes an overriding factor. This factor 
must be individually applied; some students 
should go away. 


3. A broad base offered leading to: (a) a 
completed objective, (b) a testing-out labora- 
tory, (c) a more mature level of selection. 


4. Junior college taps a great native 
strength of community initiative service and 
loyalty, and offers a variety of programs ap- 
propriate to community institutions. Commu- 
nity responsibility counters the easy drift to- 
ward federal and state responsibility. 


What Research Tells Us About Teaching 
by Television 


PETER MASIKO, JR. 


THE CHICAGO CITy Junior College three- 
year experiment in offering college courses 
for credit via open-circuit television is a 
joint effort of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago-educational _ television 
Channel 11, WITTW, and The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The pro- 
gram is now in its fourth semester. Nine 
different college courses are currently tele- 
cast. These represent 26 credit hours, 
almost a full year of college work. TV 
College is on the air for 39 half-hour pro- 
grams per week. Sixteen of these are live, 
six are kinescopes of the live telecasts, and 
17 are kinescopes of courses presented in 
previous semesters. 

A combination of required general edu- 
cation courses and elective courses is pre- 
sented so that students may qualify for the 
Arts Degree. Required 
courses currently offered are English 
Composition 102, Physical Science 102, 
Humanities 202, Social Science 101, and 
Biology 102. Electives are Gregg Short- 
hand 121, Accounting 102, Political Sci- 
ence 221 (city government), and Math- 
ematics 105 (slide rule). Within the 
three-year experimental period, a variety 
of elective courses will be offered to en- 
able students in several of the more pop- 
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ular curriculums to meet the A.A. Degree 
requirements, Special attention is being 
given to courses suitable for the more than 
20 per cent of the television credit en- 
rollees who have indicated that they plan 
to enter the teaching profession. 

Less than one month ago the first TV 
student was graduated. She had earned 
27 of the required 60 academic hours via 
television. She had the second highest 
average in a class of over 400. Dr. Eurich, 
who was the commencement speaker, 
helped commemorate | this 
first” by presenting an honor scroll to this 
student, who plans to become a teacher. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the credit students 
have indicated that they plan to work 
toward the Associate in Arts Degree and 
one-third plan to do it entirely via tele- 
vision. 

In September, 1957, 1,511 students en- 
rolled for credit, with 2,902 course reg- 
istrations. In addition, 5,686 enrolled on 
a non-credit basis, with 8,290 course 
registrations, giving a combined total of 
7,197 persons and 11,192 course registra- 
tions. Shorthand had 238 credit and 2,259 
non-credit students, or 2,497 combined. 
The slide rule course had 234 and 1,952 
respectively ; humanities had 583 and 836; 
accounting had 315 and 1,126; and psy- 
chology had 504 and 772. The skills 
courses had many more students interested 


“television 
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in acquiring the skills than in acquiring 
college credits. How many additional 
viewers these telecasts had can only be 
estimated, but there can be no doubt that 
a substantial contribution is being made to 
the cultural and educational development 
of the Chicago metropolitan area. The 
full details on the total research design, 
the method of selecting television teachers 
and courses, the preparation of the syllabi, 
and the statistical data covering the re- 
sults of the first full year of the Chicago 
City Junior College television experiment 
may be found in the extended report 
which is now being published. 

In 1956-57 more than 60 different fac- 
ulty members were directly involved in 
one or more phases,of the TV experiment, 
and they represented the five branches of 
the junior college. Every television course 
had one or more control classes at two or 
more of the branches. In Social Science 
101 and 102, over 1,000 on-campus stu- 
dents were used in control classes for com- 
parison purposes. The Department of 
Examinations, headed by Dr. Max D. 
Engelhart, gave aid in developing the de- 
sign of the experiment, the evaluative 
instruments used, and the analysis in in- 
terpretation of the results. 

In the first semester evidence was col- 
lected on the four courses televised; in 
the second semester five courses were in- 
volved. Television students and on- 
campus comparison groups in each course 
were given a mental abilities test and a 
subject proficiency test at the beginning 
of the term and identical achievement ex- 
aminations during and at the end of the 
term. Classroom teachers of control 
groups accepted the objectives, course 
outlines, texts and materials used in the 


television course. The two groups were 
equated in terms of two pretest scores, or 
adjustments were made for the initial in- 
equality of the compared groups by means 
of the covariance technique. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


1. In all subjects taught, English, biology, 
social science, national government and 
mathematics, the television experimental 
group showed higher achievement than the 
on-campus comparison group. This higher 
achievement was not statistically significant 
except in the case of biology, which was sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level favoring the 
television student. 

2. In mathematics and English, when the 
two groups were equated by the covariance 
method using mental ability and subject pre- 
test as correction factors, there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the achievement 
of the two groups. 

3. In social science, when the matched 
pairs method was applied using the Critical 
Thinking Pretest as a base for equating pairs, 
there was no significant difference in over-all 
achievement of the two groups. 

4. In the depth study in social science, us- 
ing the matched pairs method, statistically 
significant student development toward the 
goal of critical thinking was achieved. This 
achievement level, although significant, was 
less than that achieved in several experimental 
discussion classes in 1953-55 and that of dis- 
cussion classes taught by experienced instruc- 
tors during 1956-57. Four aspects of critical 
thinking were involved in the evaluation: 

a. The ability to identify the central issue 

b. The ability to recognize basic assump- 

tions 

c. The ability to evaluate evidence 

d. The ability to draw warranted conclu- 

sions. 

5. The apparent superiority of the achieve- 
ment of the television group can be presumed 
to be related to the factors of greater age, 
maturity, and motivation, factors worthy of 
tighter control in the second year of the ex- 
periment. 
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6. Sensitive materials can be presented on 
open circuit TV, for example, race relations, 
evolution, and human reproduction have 
been discussed. Sound scholarship and a pro- 
fessional attitude on the part of the instructor 
are vital in this connection. 


7. Scholarship, not “personality,” is the 
most important quality for the successful tele- 
vision teacher. 


8. There is a heavy emotional strain on the 
teacher in open circuit television. The teacher 
does not have the protection of his private 
classroom but has the world for his audience. 


In course after course, a body of sta- 
tistical evidence is being amassed which 
demonstrates that in terms of agreed upon 
course objectives television instruction 
is as effective as regular classroom instruc- 
tion, at least for the television students 
tested to date. This group approximates 
the regular evening campus students in 
age, maturity, work experience, and moti- 
vation, and the second year of the experi- 
ment will concentrate its research activ- 
ities on this group. TV students in a given 
branch will be compared with the class- 
room students in the same branch. This 
will tend to equate such factors as ethnic, 
economic, or educational background. 
The comparison of achievement will be 
made only with control classes in which a 
course essentially equivalent to the TV 
course in text, sequence, etc. is given. 
Matched groups of TV and comparison 
students will be selected, holding these ad- 
ditional factors as nearly equal as pos- 
sible: academic ability, educational back- 
ground, employment experience, age, sex, 
and current employment load. 

In the third year, more normal college- 
age daytime students will be involved in 
the experimentation to determine whether 
or not it is possible to place a much 


larger burden for learning than is pres- 
ently placed on the shoulders of 17- and 
18-year old college freshmen and soph- 
omores. 

There is a vast adult audience that 1s 
able and eager to learn. The TV student 
does more of the suggested readings and 
is on the whole more prompt in turning 
in assignments than his campus counter- 
part. Excellent results have been evi- 
denced in achievement in skills subjects, 
such as shorthand and acounting, and the 
evidence of success in the development of 
critical thinking is reassuring. 

The experience to date has given evi- 
dence and insights on a variety of matters 
which do not lend themselves to statistical 
analysis but which are important to the 
future development of educational tele 
vision or televised education. These may 
be peculiar to the Chicago experiment; 
yet they may be of value to those experi- 
menting in other communities. 

Teachers are willing to experiment with 
new ideas and techniques in education. 
They will work and plan and prepare far 
beyond what they have been accustomed 
to doing. They will work cooperatively in 
developing a course with colleagues in 
their own departments as well as with col- 
leagues at four other branches of the 
junior college. They are willing to learn 
the new techniques and operating pro- 
cedures of a television studio and to re- 
hearse lessons under the guidance of a di-. 
rector and a producer. 

Chicago City Junior College is invest- 
ing heavily in teacher time for the prep- 
aration of courses and syllabi. Three live 
half-hour telecasts per week constitute the 
full-time load of a teacher. “Section teach- 
ers” are provided on a 1/15 load basis for 
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each group of 50 television credit students 
in all courses except English composition, 
where a smaller class size is used. More 
than one-fourth of the total junior col- 
lege staff has been actively involved in the 
television experiment, with the result that 
most of the original fears and skepticism 
have disappeared. Teachers are now vol- 
unteering their campus classes for control 
purposes. They have requested the really 
crucial test, providing a complete tele- 
vision course on campus to a room full of 
normal-aged college students, without the 
services of a teacher. In the near future it 
may be necessary to do this because of the 
shortage of qualified teachers. When that 
time comes and if the research experience 
is satisfactory, it will be advantageous to 
have a backlog of solid experience to sup- 
port its introduction in schools and col- 
leges. 

Much has been said about the “intan- 
cible’” values which are supposedly pres- 
ent in the classroom situation and presum- 
ably absent in the “impersonal” television 
lesson. [itis about time for those in educa- 
tion to try to define and evaluate these in- 
tangibles, to determine how expensive 
they are, and to decide whether or not 
they are worth what they cost. The capa- 
ble and highly motivated student may 
well be able to dispense with the custom- 
ary teacher and classroom for some of 
his courses. Research experience to date 
certainly justifies the hope of such a pos- 
sibility, the full realization of which will 
have tremendous implications for the uti- 
lization of teaching personnel and for the 
physical facilities that will be constructed 


for educational purposes in the years 
ahead. 

Another Chicago experiment in tele- 
vision was the use of the high school phys- 
ics course produced in the Pittsburgh 
schoois by Dr. Harvey White. During the 
spring, 1957, semester 700 students, age 
15 to 17, in 25 Chicago public high schools 
enrolled in the first semester of this course 
via television. During the summer; 311 
students from 10 high schools enrolled for 
the second semester of the course. 

The Otis intelligence test was admin- 
istered to the television group taking Phys- 
ics I, and a group of 900 students en- 
rolled for usual physics instruction was 
similarly tested. At the end of the first 
semester both groups were tested with a 
140-exercise examination designed to 
measure knowledge and understanding of 
numerous important physics principles 
and their application. The TV students 
had higher average scores on this test than 
did the regular classroom students, but 
students was 
matched on the IQ scale, no difference in 
test scores was evident. 

Further statistical analysis seems to in- 
dicate that superior students of 120—125 
IQ and above and students of below 100 
IO achieve relatively more from usual 
classroom instruction. It should be indi- 
cated that the TV students were younger 
than the students usually enrolling in high 
school physics. They had completed fewer 
courses in high school mathematics, were 
carrying a load of five major courses, and 
had their TV instruction after regular 
school hours. For such students the TV 
instruction was decidedly effective. 


when a group of 307 


An Appraisal of Junior College 
- Accreditation in California 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


THE ACCREDITATION of junior colleges is 
a surprisingly recent development in Cali- 
fornia, for it was not until 1953, after a 
long period of negotiations, that an agree- 
ment was made under which junior col- 
leges of the state are accredited by West- 
ern College Association. During the dis- 
cussions which preceded the decision, 
there were sharp disagreements regarding 
the values and dangers of accreditation. 
Those opposed to the proposal argued 
that: 


1. Through the imposition of restrictive 
standards, accreditation would impose com- 
mon requirements on junior colleges and thus 
limit their capacity to adapt their programs to 
the needs of their particular communities. It 
was suggested that this danger represents a 
genuine threat to the junior college as a com- 
munity college. 


2. Accreditation by Western College Asso- 
ciation, an organization of senior colleges and 
universities, might lead to an overemphasis on 
preparation for transfer and a neglect of such 
other functions as vocational and adult edu- 
cation and community service. 

3. Accreditation is unnecessary because of 
the high standards California junior colleges 
are required to meet by the California State 
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Department of Education in order to qualify 
for state appropriations and by the University 
of California prior to the acceptance of courses 
for transfer. 


Those who favored a plan of accredita- 
tion countered with these views: 


1. Accreditation would stimulate and aid 
junior colleges further to develop and improve 
their programs—not for the purpose of meet- 
ing minimum standards but rather with the 
goal of improvement, regardless of the level 
of performance already achieved. 

2. Accreditation, cooperatively planned 
and administered by representatives of junior 
colleges and senior institutions, would result 
in better understanding and _ relationships 
among institutions and thus contribute to the 
continued strengthening of higher education 
in California. 

3. Accreditation has value in enhancing the 
prestige of junior colleges (individually and 
collectively) as well as in aiding them to 
qualify for certain governmental programs. 


This argument ended in the agreement 
accepted in 1952 under which California 
junior colleges are accredited by Western 
College Association, All junior colleges in 
the state were automatically accredited in 
1953 with the understanding, however, 
that during a five-year period, each col- 
lege would apply for continuance and be 
inspected and evaluated by a team on the 
basis of cooperatively agreed upon stand- 
ards. To administer the plan a Commis- 
sion for Accrediting Junior Colleges was 
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established, with three representatives 
from the Junior College Association (one 
of whom is chairman) , two from Western 
College Association, and one from the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The process of accreditation may be de- 
scribed in five steps: 

1. The college makes a self-study and re- 
ports its findings under such headings as: aims 
and purposes, curriculum, instructional staff, 
student personnel service, administration, and 
financial support. 

2. A six-member accreditation team, con- 
sisting of three representatives of the Calli- 
fornia Junior College Association, two of 
Western College Association, and one from 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, inspects the junior college and evaluates 
the program. 

3. The accreditation team reports its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Commission 
for Accrediting Junior Colleges. 

+. The Commission reviews the findings of 

the visiting team and makes recommendations 
regarding the accreditation of the college to 
Western College Association. A college may 
be accredited for as long as five years (this is 
regarded as a full term), for a shorter period 
of years—or may be denied accreditation. 
5. Western College Association, acting 
through its Commission on Membership and 
Standards and its Executive Committee—on 
both of which the junior colleges are repre- 
sented—takes final action. 

One of the assumptions underlying 
these plans is that participation on a visit- 
ing team has value to the team member 
and to his college. Consequently there is 
no selected permanent corps of trained 
examiners. Rather it is the policy to give 
wide opportunity for experience in in- 
spection and evaluation. Further, no hon- 
oraria are paid to examiners—the reward 
for the work of visiting comes, it is as- 
sumed, from the value of the experience. 


A number of procedures are used to 
guard against dangers which some feared 
were inherent in the process of accredita- 
tion. In defining standards, efforts are 
made, for example, to avoid rigidity and 
provide flexibility in order to safeguard 
the responsibility of each junior college to 
serve its community by adapting the edu- 
cational program to its requirements, 
rather than to impose a common pattern 
on all junior colleges. 

The process of accreditation is costly, 
involving as it does much time and effort 
by junior college faculties, as well as by 
committee and team members. The ques- 
tion arises, therefore, are the values of 
accreditation sufficient to justify its costs? 
This query is sharpened by the fears some 
expressed, in preliminary discussion, that 
accreditation would actually be harmful. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
Commission for Accrediting Junior Col- 
leges decided that it was essential to eval- 
uate the process and results of accredita- 
tion. More specifically, the Commission 
raised these questions: What are the 
values of accreditation? What are its prob- 
lems? How can its values and effectiveness 
be increased ? 

To answer these questions the Commis- 
sion, in letters of inquiry sent in 1957, 
sought the judgments of those who had 
served on accreditation teams and also of 
administrators whose colleges had been 
visited up to that time. In response to 238 
letters, 197 replies (83 per cent) were re- 
ceived, each of which—almost without 
exception—was thoughtfully written. 

In Table I are listed the values of ac- 
creditation reported by 44 junior college 
administrators whose colleges had been 
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TABLE I 
Values of Accreditation Reported by Junior College Administrators 





Values 


Frequency 
(44) 





Has resulted in: 


Self-evaluation by administration and faculty . 15 


Curriculum changes 
Additions to college staff 
New or improved facilities 


Improved faculty-administration team work 
Faculty consideration of the college as a whole 


Community surveys 

Follow-up studies 
Improvement in course outlines 
Administrative handbook 
Faculty handbook 


Valuable discussions of college problems with other educators 


Higher requirements for graduation 
Greater use of library in teaching 


Greater awareness of junior college by entire school system 


Higher salary schedule 
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The number in parentheses indicates the number of replies received. 


visited.t Most often mentioned (in 15 let- 
ters) are self-evaluations in which the staff 
participated preparatory to accreditation. 
One college president, for example, ob- 
served, “The main benefit lies in the re- 
quirement that the college study itself and 
evaluate its organization and program.” 





1 In the tables which are to follow, data re- 
garding the views of junior college administra- 
tors are in part adapted from W. B. Langsdorf, 
“The Junior College Administrator Looks at 
Junior College Accreditation,’ a report pre- 
sented at the Conference on Junior College 
Accreditation—a Preliminary Appraisal, which 
was held at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, June 27, 1957. Similarly, the views of 
representatives of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education are partially adapted from 
a report made by Hugh G. Price at the same 
conference under the title, “Analysis of State- 
ments Made by California State Department 
of Education Representatives on Junior College 
Accreditation Teams.” 


Outcomes also reported with some fre- 
quency are changes in curriculum, ad- 
ditions to personnel, and improvement of 
facilities, Another respondent expressed 
the views of many as he wrote, “Accred- 
itation enables an administrator to 
achieve improvements that would other- 
wise be slow or never forthcoming.” 
Among other benefits reported are im- 
petus to: improved faculty-administration 
team work, initiation of follow-up studies 
and community surveys, and better salary 
schedules. 

Over against these values it is essential 
to consider possible resultant evils. Ac- 
cordingly, junior college administrators 
were asked, “What specific harm or un- 
desirable effects have occurred as a re- 
sult of the accreditation process?” Typical 
of the answers to this query is this reply: 
“, . . there have been no undesirable ef- 
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fects. .. . The results have all been posi- 
tive.” 

As will be observed in Table IT, 12 let- 
ters (from a total of 44) do, however, 
suggest one or more unwanted outcomes. 
The length of time between a visit and 
notification of accreditation or denial is 


mentioned as harmful in three letters. 
Painful reactions of faculty to critical 
self-evaluation are listed in two. Other im- 
portant and inevitable criticisms result 
from recommendations of a visiting team 
which are in conflict with the views of an 
administrator. 


TABLE II 


Undesirable Effects of Accreditation Reported by Junior College Administrators 














Undesirable Effects Frequency 
(12) 

Length of time between team visit and notification of action regarding 

accreditation caused apprehension by faculty . 3 
Critical evaluation necessary in accreditation was painful to staff 2 
Preparation of reports took staff time which might have been spent in other ways 2 
Overemphasis visiting team gave to academic (as opposed to vocational ) 

work has been harmful 2 


Failure of senior institution representatives to understand junior college 
philosophy resulted in a distorted report that has harmed our college | 2 
Tendency of accreditation team to impose a particular definition of general 


education has been harmful 


Tendency of accreditation team to insist on absolute standards and 


uniformity has been harmful 


Unjustified recommendations by accreditation team has resulted in 


some confusion of staff 


2 





The number in parentheses indicates the number of replies reporting undesirable effects. 


A third question addressed to junior 
college administrators was: In what ways 
has the status of having been accredited 
been helpful? In Table III it will be 
noted that major benefits reported relate 
to public relations (mentioned in 15 let- 
ters) and to added confidence in the col- 
lege and its program by patrons, neigh- 
boring high schools, and students. Ac- 
creditation is also found to be helpful in 
dealing with out-of-state colleges to which 
students transfer and with such govern- 
ment agencies as the Armed Forces and 
Veterans Administration. The fact that 


accreditation contributes to faculty morale 
is mentioned in three letters. 

Since one of the assumptions underly- 
ing the process of accrediting California 
junior colleges is that serving on visiting 
teams has value, letters of inquiry were 
sent to 190 educators who had served as 
members of visiting teams up to January, 
1957. As will be noted in Table IV, 153 
replies were received. Perhaps the most 
significant observation that can be made 
about these responses is that all but one 
report benefits (see Table IV). Charac- 
teristically comments are enthusiastic: 
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Tasie III 


Values of Achieving Accreditation Reported by Junior College Administrators 








Value Frequency 
(15) 
Has public relations value __.............. a sabia 15 
Has added to confidence of patrons in the quality of ¢ our + program . a 11 
Has been helpful in dealing with out-of-state colleges to which students transfer. 11 
Has been helpful in dealing with the Armed Forces and Veterans Administration. 11 
Has added to confidence of neighboring high schools in quality of our program 7 
Has added to confidence of students in quality of our program _......... | 4 
Has contributed to improved faculty morale 3 





The number in parentheses indicates the number of replies received. 


99 #666 


“very rewarding,” “invaluable,” “one of 
the most valuable experiences I have ever 
had.” Most often mentioned is, “have 
obtained a better understanding of the 
junior college, its philosophy, program, 
and problems.” This outcome is reported 
by more than two-thirds of the represent- 
atives of senior institutions and of the 
State Department of Education. Seven 
team members who come from the staffs 
of senior institutions state that their ex- 
periences on accreditation teams gave 
them “increased respect for the standards 
and effectiveness of the junior college.” 
Getting acquainted with team members 
and with college personnel was referred 
to in 43 letters. In addition, a number of 
replies refer to the special value of getting 
acquainted with and getting comments 
from junior college representatives and 
staff members (mentioned 14 times), 
representatives of senior institutions (four 
times) and representatives of the State 
Department of Education (three times). 

“Got ideas which helped improve our 
college” is mentioned in 30 letters, 26 of 
which come from junior college represen- 
tatives. Closely related to this value are 16 
statements that serving on a team “helped 


me to see and evaluate my own institu- 
tion in a more comprehensive perspec- 
tive.’ Seven junior college personnel re- 
port that team membership helped them 
prepare for the accreditation visit at their 
own college, and six representatives of 
senior institutions and of the State De- 
partment of Education report having 
achieved a better understanding of ac- 
creditation. 

It is understandably difficult to differ- 
entiate between personal values and those 
which accrue to one’s institution as a re- 
sult of team membership. Strikingly sim- 
ilar to the personal values reported above 
are the most frequently mentioned bene- 
fits to institutions (see Table V): “got 
ideas for improving our college,” 
“proved valuable in preparing for our ac- 
creditation.” Specifically mentioned by 
visiting inspectors as ideas for use in their 
own colleges are practices regarding such 
varied aspects of the program as: re- 
medial reading, course outlines, child de- 
velopment center, counseling and guid- 
ance, methods of teaching, building plans, 
follow-up studies, and library service. 

Improving relationships between junior 
colleges and senior institutions, aiding 


and 
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TABLE IV 


Values Accruing to Team Members from Serving on Junior College Accreditation Teams 





Representatives from 








Junior Senior State Dept. 
Colleges Institutions of Education Total 
Values (71) (65) (17) (153) 
Have obtained a better understanding of the 
junior college, its philosophy, program, 
and problems 28 42 12 82 
Have profited from becoming better ac- 
quainted with team members and with 
college personnel 20 19 4 43 
Got ideas which have helped improve our 
college 26 4 30 
Helped me see and evaluate my own college 
in a more comprehensive perspective 12 14 16 
Was valuable to get acquainted with and get 
comments from junior college represent- 
atives and junior college staff 1] 3 14 
lelped prepare for the accreditation visit at 
our college 7 7 
Provided me with an opportunity to con- 
tribute to development and organization 
of junior college 4 3 7 
Gave me increased respect for the standards 
and officers of the junior college 7 7 
Provides better understanding of the process 
of accreditation 5 l 6 
Helped me understand differences and simi- 
larities between junior colleges and 
senior institutions : 5 ’ 
Was valuable to get acquainted with and get 
comments from four-year college repre- 
sentatives 4 4 
Was valuable to get acquainted with and get 
comments from representatives of State 
Department of Education 3 . 3 
No value l l 





Numbers in parentheses indicate number of 


senior college faculties to understand the 
junior college, and improving the work of 
senior colleges with transfer students are 
also listed. Fifteen reports state, “Helped 
me improve my own work,” and five men- 
tion “aided the process of self-examina- 


replies received. 


tion and evaluation at our college (or de- 
partment) .” 

It is clear that junior college admini- 
strators have in large measure found ac- 
creditation highly beneficial for their col- 
leges and that team members have found 
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their experiences to have significant value 
for them and their institutions. ‘Those 
who have participated in the accredita- 
tion of California junior colleges are not, 
however, complacently self-satisfied about 
the procedures used. They have a variety 
of suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of accreditation, the most frequently 
mentioned of which are reported in Table 
VI. 

The recommendation most often made 
is that all visits of accreditation teams be 
longer. However, one letter made the ob- 
vious proposal that longer visits be made 
to large colleges, shorter ones to smaller 
institutions. A number of suggestions im- 
ply a need for greater consistency in re- 
ports. More specific statements of stand- 
ards are proposed in 31 letters, and 15 


suggest the importance of making certain 
that team members (particularly those 
from senior institutions) understand the 
functions and philosophy of the junior 
colleges. Seven urge reducing the length 
of time between the visit to a college and 
its notification as to the decision on its ac- 
creditation. Six letters suggest that in- 
creased attention be given to meetings of 
the team with the college faculty. 

A scattering of additional proposals, 
not listed in Table VI, 


gestions as: 


include such sug- 
involve more faculty members 
in preparation of self-study report; 
streamline application reports; and—for 
team members—achieve wider agreement 
on general education, spend more time 


with instructors and in visiting classes. 


TABLE V 


Values Accruing to Colleges and to State Department of Education from Having 
Staff Members Serve on Accreditation Teams 





Representatives from 








Junior Senior State Dept. 
Colleges Institutions of Education Total 
Values (71) (65) (17) (153) 
Got ideas for improving our college 30 9 39 
Proved valuable in preparing for our 
accreditation 19 4 23 
Contributed to improved relationships be- 
tween junior colleges and senior institu- 
tions (or State Department of Education ) 3 16 2 21 
Helped me improve my own work . 9 4 2 15 
Contributed to our faculty’s understanding 
of the junior college . | 7 7 
Improved our work with transfer students 6 | 6 
Has public relations value for our college 6 6 
Aided the process of self-examination and 
evaluation at our college (or comune } 3 2 5 
Has no value to institution - e | 3 3 
Achieved greater understanding and appre- 
ciation of accreditation 2 2 





Numbers in parentheses indicate number of replies received. 
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TaBLe VI 


Recommendations Most Often Made by Team Members and Junior College Administrators 
for Improving Process of Accreditation 





Team Members Representing 








Junior 
Senior State College 
Junior Insti- Dept.of Adminis- 
Colleges tutions Education trators Total 

Recommendations (71) (65) (17) (44) (197) 
Provide time for longer visits by accredi- 

tation teams ROR yee ee 24 11 11 8 54 
Provide more specific checklist or state- 

ment of accreditation standards. ........... 12 5 11 3 31 
Make certain that team members (espe- 

cially those from senior institutions ) 

understand the functions and phil- 

osophy of the junior college 6 4 5 15 
Reduce the length of time between visit 

to a college and reporting to it action 

taken regarding its accreditation... ? 2 7 
Hold and arrange with care a meeting of 

accreditation team and college faculty 3 2 l 6 
Provide in-service training for team 

chairmen 4 l 5 





Numbers in parentheses indicate number of replies received. 


confer with more local citizens, and have 
a review session with the board of trustees. 


SUMMARY 


The views of members of accreditation 
teams and of administrators whose insti- 
tutions have been visited may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Accreditation is contributing to the con- 
tinued improvement of California junior col- 
leges. 

2. The cooperative procedures used in ac- 
crediting California junior colleges are result- 
ing in improved relationships among junior 
colleges, senior institutions, and the California 
State Department of Education. 

3. The practice of giving wide opportunity 
for participation on visiting teams is resulting 
in significant values for team members and 
for the institutions they represent. 


4. Suggestions for improving accreditation 
emphasize a need for increased consistency in 
interpreting and applying standards—within 
a framework, however, which protects the 
flexibility of community college programs. 


It is clear that the dangers in accred- 
itation feared by some have largely failed 
to materialize. Leaders who originally op- 
posed accreditation now almost unani- 
mously favor it. Representative of the 
views of this group are these, expressed in 
a letter from one administrator: “The 
records show that I was opposed to the 
accreditation of junior colleges ... I am 
now ready to eat my words. I think ac- 
creditation is one of the best things that 
has happened to our junior college. It 
has stimulated us to examine our pro- 
grams; it has brought unity to faculties 
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that were heretofore divided on many 
policies; and it has pointed the way to im- 
provement of the services to the com- 
munity. I am for it.” 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 





Junior college accreditation clearly oc- 
cupies a place of importance in planning 
for the future of California junior col- - 
leges. 


Teaching Elementary Accounting 
Delbert E. Tillotson, Skagit Valley Junior College, Mount Vernon, Washington 


Elementary accounting students are 
usually ready for their first practice set 
after completing the accounting cycle. 
Rather than plunging them immediately 
into a publisher-prepared practice set, the 
instructor introduces a student-conducted 
set. Through this device, students create 
their own business transactions and con- 
duct business with each other. 

Students are assigned by groups to vari- 
ous businesses for which they are to per- 
form the accounting entries. The students 
have been operating about six businesses 
—a bank, a retail hardware and appli- 
ance firm, a real estate agency, a transfer 
and storage company, a garage, and a 
wholesale establishment. Each _ business 
starts with a balance sheet prepared by 
the instructor. Students soon find that the 
businesses are interrelated. For instance, 
the receivables and payables are with the 
other establishments. The bank main- 
tains accounts with the companies in- 
volved. The real estate agency rents, or 
holds mortgages on, all real property. It 
is up to the student-businesses to enter 
into transactions with each other. Ac- 
counting systems must be installed, pur- 
chase orders and invoices prepared. 
Credit memorandums, receipt vouchers, 


checks, and monthly statements must all 
be designed. 

After all necessary forms are ready, 
business begins. The retail business orders 
merchandise from the wholesaler which 
is delivered by the transfer company, paid 
for by a check written on the bank, and so 
on. All businesses are involved in the trans- 
actions conceived by the students. Audi- 
tors are assigned to visit the businesses, 
checking on the propriety of accounting 
entries. Several class periods are devoted 
to the operation of business. Then, with- 
out previous warning, the instructor an- 
nounces the end of the accounting period. 
All companies have adjusting entries to 
record. A bank reconciliation statement 
must be made. A work sheet has to be pre- 
pared, along with a profit and loss state- 
ment and a balance sheet, and then the 
books are closed. 

Accounting students learn largely by 
experience. The value of this teacher- 
inspired, but student-executed, device is 
that it puts accounting theory to work. 
Students must install an adequate ac- 
counting system, use proper accounting 
procedures in the recording of transac- 
tions, and show the results of their oper- 
ation with approved financial statements. 








The Preparation of the Academic Teacher— 
Problems of Depth and Breadth* 


WILLIAM B. LANGSDORF 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES of America look 
forward to a tremendous increase in 
enrollment in the years ahead. In Cali- 
fornia where the public junior colleges 
presently enroll 60 per cent of all full-time 
students in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years in the state, enrollment will perhaps 
triple in the next 12 years. In 1956 the 
total number of high school graduates in 
California was 98,000. In 1970 the State 
Department of Finance estimates the 
number of graduates at 257,000. Since 
none of the private colleges or universities, 
nor the State University or state colleges, 
are planning to accommodate their full 
proportion of increase, the great burden 
of the additional enrollment in college 
will fall on the public junior colleges of 
the state. 

Perhaps the major problem which will 
be faced in the years immediately ahead 
by institutions of higher education, includ- 
ing the junior college, is the filling of staff 
positions with adequately prepared teach- 





* From an address given at the California 
Statewide Conference on the Preparation, 
Credentialing, Recruitment, and Placement of 
Junior College Teachers, March 28, 1958, at 


El Camino College, El] Camino, California. 





W. B. LANGSDORF is President of Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena, California. In 1948 
he taught the first classes on the junior college 
at Harvard University. 
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ers. As the junior colleges look ahead to 
this almost overwhelming task, what are 
the characteristics in potential teachers 
for which administrators should look? 
The discussion here of the requirements 
of the “academic” teacher should in no 
way imply that the vocational teacher is 
not also most significant. 

For the sake of brevity, we begin this 
discussion of the preparation of the aca- 
demic teacher with several assumptions. 
First, we assume that there is agreement 
on definition when we refer to the “aca- 
demic” teacher, and that we simply mean 
the instructor assigned to teach courses 
prerequisite to the junior year at a four- 
year college or university or paralleling 
those of the lower division of the typical 
four-year college. These courses may be 
subject prerequisites for majors or of 
a general education nature. In the latter 
case, the classes may in some junior col- 
leges include students who do not plan 
for college transfer. There is a fairly clear 
difference between these courses and 
those which are vocational or remedial 
even though some of the vocational or 
remedial courses may be transferable to 
senior institutions. 

Our second assumption is that the pro- 
fessional preparation of the junior col- 
lege academic teacher need not be funda- 
mentally different from that of any other 
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junior college instructor. This preparation 
will include principles of education, psy- 
chology of learning, methodology and 
practice, some or all of the above specifi- 
cally related to the junior college level. In 
view of the fact that this professional 
preparation would not be distinctly dif- 
ferent for the academic teacher than for 
any other teacher at the junior college 
level, we will not devote attention here to 
the details of this preparation. That it is 
essential and important is without ques- 
tion. The junior college administrators 
of California recently indicated in a poll 
that at least ten units, and possibly more, 
of the teacher’s training should be in 
these areas. 

Finally, more an acknowledgment than 
an assumption, is recognition of the 
fact that much of what we say may 
appear equally as applicable to the 
teacher at the four-year college as to the 
junior college teacher. Aside from the 
greater emphasis on research and writing 
skill at the four-year college and uni- 
versity, this should be true. While the 
latter skills are probably seldom empha- 
sized as much as at one institution which 
took especial pride in a professor who 
reputedly had written more books than he 
had read; nevertheless, it is unfortunate 
that good teaching is so seldom recog- 
nized as a reason for advancement in the 
four-year colleges. Perhaps this is due in 
part to the greater difficulty in evaluating 
teaching than in counting research papers 
and other publications. More seriously, I 
am sure all of us recognize that research 
is one of the primary functions of the uni- 
versity and of many four-year colleges 
and as such must be recognized as 
important. The junior college has no such 
obligation for original research, and its 


teachers should be selected and retained 
solely because they can teach. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
California, Dr. 
recognized this 
1956 he said, ““The numerous junior col- 


Simpson, appropriately 
when in an address in 


leges are primarily and always centers of 
instruction in which the great teacher 
finds scope for his genius and recognition 
of his capabilities in the direction of 
learning.” 

We say that the junior college teacher 
must be prepared in depth and breadth. 
What do we mean by depth? I submit 
that we mean subject matter competence 
of a high order in at least one teaching 
field. As measured by a degree, if this is 
possible, competence would require a 
master’s degree in the subject, preferably 
work beyond, and possibly the Ph.D. 
degree. 

From personal observation I have 
sensed, but cannot provide objective 
proof, that there is a growing trend 
towards the master’s degree in education 
rather than in the subject field. Such a 
degree makes it unlikely, though not 
impossible, that the candidate has had 
sufficient “depth” subjects in his field. 
More serious, however, is the fact that 
many applicants have frankly stated to 
me that they did their work in education 
because it was easier. May I say here, 
parenthetically, that I do not believe edu- 
cation courses are necessarily softer. ‘They 
often are, perhaps because of over-prolif- 
eration and frequent duplication, and 
perhaps because they are sometimes 
taught by successful visiting school admin- 


1 Dr. Roy E. Simpson, The Future of Junior 
Colleges in California, an address before the 
California Junior College Association in Yosem- 


ite, California, October, 1956. 
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istrators with little background except 
personal ex perience as qualification. 
While I appreciate the frankness of the 
applicant who says he chose the easier way, 
I do not want him. Either he is lazy, and 
scarcely likely to challenge students by his 
example, or he is intellectually less com- 
petent and recognizes his own limitations. 
A good job of teaching in the academic 
subjects requires a high order of intelli- 
gence. There is real danger to our educa- 
tional system if college students generally 
come to regard education courses as easy 
and teaching as a second-rate profession. 
Will Gresham’s law operate and better 
minds all be driven to research or other 
non-teaching occupations? Will George 
Bernard Shaw then be right when he said, 
“Those who can, do, and those who 
can't, teach”’? 

Should we look for Ph.D’s in order to 
secure adequate depth? This would cer- 
tainly be futile if we compare future 
supply with potential demand. In any 
case, the value is often questionable 
except insofar as it represents sound course 
work rather than over-specialization. The 
dissertation is too often an over-lengthy 
product of no interest even to the 
researcher. In 1948 the University of Chi- 
cago conducted a survey of college presi- 
dents to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of college teachers. The results, 
analyzed in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s 1950 publication, Towards Better 
College Teaching, showed major weak- 
nesses to be (1) personality traits, (2) 
overly-narrow training, (3) primary 
interest in research, (4) lack of specific 
training for teaching. Two of these, nar- 
row training and primary interest in 
research, are magnified, if not caused, by 
the character of the Ph.D. process. Ruth 


Eckert in Current Issues in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1956, reported some new develop- 
ments in the Ph.D. process, but these 
appeared to be minor in character and 
impact. 

If the preparation of the junior college 
academic teacher does not require the 
research needed for the typical Ph.D., then 
what do we mean by depth, and is any 
research experience essential? First, I 
would, as I have already indicated, advo- 
cate that the graduate work major be a 
subject field, with a master’s minimum. 
This subject field, to use an area I am 
familiar with, history, might be as narrow 
as European or American history, but not 
as narrow as, say, the Civil War. It might 
be as broad as “‘American studies,” com- 
bining such subjects as history, geography, 
economics, and literature. I would 
include, for the major field, such elements 
as the background history of the field 
itself; a sound understanding of its more 
important theories, principles and con- 
cepts; mastery of a substantial body of 
facts; competence in the working tools to 
extend knowledge and keep it current; 
good study habits appropriate to the field: 
ability to organize, interpret, simplify, 
select, and emphasize the important; and 
ability to communicate effectively. With 
reference to the latter, while I question 
the trend toward the straight lecture 
method in the junior college, there is 
always a place for some use of the lecture. 
Whenever a class needs certain otherwise 
unavailable information or interpretation, 
a lecture may be much more fruitful than 
the most skillfully conducted exchange of 
ignorance. 

I believe also that true depth perspec- 
tive requires some creative experience in 
original research. This should be in an 
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area of profound interest to the pros- 
pective teacher. It should not require 
a lengthy dissertation. It has value 
because it opens up vistas everywhere. 
The teacher with no research experience 
may appreciate the difference between 
depth and superficiality. I believe it was 
the Greek Delphic oracle which termed 
Socrates the wisest of men because he 
alone among men knew how little he 
knew. A little research in proper perspec- 
tive goes a long way towards developing 
humility, a better conception of the tre- 
mendous scope of knowledge, and of the 
likelihood of error. Too often teachers 
who never have this experience are “balls 
of fire” in their first years of teaching but 
degenerate in a decade or less into readers 
of ancient lecture notes. 

At the same time, the academic teacher 
should not have so much devotion to 
depth that he cannot see the relationship 
and proper place of his specialty in the 
realm of ideas. Too often the Ph.D., his 
life blood drained away by the ordeal of 
his dissertation, spends the rest of his life 
interpreting the textbook save for the 
inordinate amount of attention given to 
the subject of his dissertation, and he suc- 
ceeds admirably in boring his students 
until they are convinced the subject he 
teaches must necessarily be very dull. 

The other danger of over-specialization 
is the often concomitant lack of breadth. 
Every day painful blunders are committed 
by teachers who, stepping out of their 
specialty, state half-truths or proffer inac- 
curate conjectures which confuse and mis- 
lead their students. How often do we 
hear eminent scientists of too-specialized 
background make ex-cathedra pronounce- 
ments on politics, economics, education, 
and any other subject which comes to 


their attention. The damage they do 
because of the audience they have can be 
serious. Nor are scientists by any means 
the only culprits. 

What do we mean by breadth? To some 
this means a teacher qualified to teach 
several subjects—an ineluctable require- 
ment for a teaching position in most jun- 
ior colleges. While this is a practical ne- 
cessity, such preparation in several related 
fields does not mean breadth in its fullest 
sense. Our society tends to grow ever 
more complex, the body of factual infor- 
mation more overwhelming, the compart- 
mentalization of knowledge more pre- 
cise. The sinister danger to a society in 
which specialization is prerequisite to 
advancement lies in the disappearance of 
a citizenry and of leaders educated and 
competent to view the whole in proper 
relation and perspective. 

In such a society as ours, the teacher 
must more than ever be broadly educated. 
There should be few, if any, fields of 
knowledge in which he is ignorant. The 
science and mathematics teacher should 
have a broad background in the human- 
ities and social sciences. The art and eco- 
nomics instructor should be conversant 
with the general principles of the sciences 
and familiar with the place and function 
of mathematics in our civilization. All 
should know enough to avoid gross error in 
statement as they touch on other fields, or 
at the very least, know where they are 
ignorant, and refrain from comment. The 
academic teacher, therefore, should have 
had through his undergraduate study 
either a comprehensive sampling of the 
fields of knowledge, or, and preferably, a 
core of synthesizing and broadening liberal 
studies. A limited background stirs few 
imaginations and opens few doors. The 
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great teacher does not merely fill buckets; 
he opens many windows with wide vistas. 

In conclusion, may I list a few of the 
characteristics of the good academic 
teacher: 


1. The academic teacher must love his 
subject and knowledge in general, for pro- 
found interest is contagious. If he has an un- 
quenchable curiosity and is an avid reader 
with wide interests he will never be at a loss 
for a new illustration, a topic for discussion, 
an interesting point of view. 

2. The academic teacher should have a 
fondness for people. One should examine with 
a critical eye those candidates who wish to 
teach because of academic prestige, and with 
suspicion the high school teacher who says he 
wishes to teach at the junior college because 
he is interested primarily in su ject matter. 
The teacher who doesn’t like yo 1g people is 


never a good risk, for junior college teaching 
must be personalized and the teacher never 
far removed from his students. 

3. The academic teacher must have an 
awareness of his times. He should get out into 
the community in civic affairs just as he 
should involve himself in student activities. 
One can orient students to their culture much 
better if one lives in it. 

4. The academic teacher must have an 
attractive personality. He should be energetic 
and vigorous, not anemic and devitalized. A 
sense of humor is no drawback, nor is a sym- 
pathetic and understanding manner. 

5. And, finally, in summary, the academic 
teacher must have sufficient depth of prepara- 
tion to avoid the superficiality of hasty and 
inaccurate synthesis and the breadth to avoid 
the sterility and bore of over-specialization. 
He should be able to make our culture seem 
filled with unexplored possibilities for every 
young man and woman. 


Are Tests That Measure Art Ability 
Meaningful? 


JOHN H. FULGONI 


ARTISTS, ART TEACHERS, and art lovers 
have always insisted that art is a quality 
that cannot be measured by cold, intellec- 
tual terms. They shudder at the fact of 
tests being developed that measure art 
ability and art appreciation which are 
scored on a standardized answer sheet. 
Ziegteld states in the Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook’ that it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a standard scoring device 
to grade a drawing whose chief merit may 
reside in the very details in which it de- 
parts from the standard. Each work of 
art is an individual expression which must 
be accepted or rejected on its ow merit, 
while standardized score sheets would re- 
duce all art expression to a common de- 
nominator is the cry of the artist. The vo- 
cational counselor, on the other hand, 
who may be neither an art person nor an 
art lover, has the need of some method 
of handling vocational problems and se- 
lection in this area, thus the purpose of 
these tests. 

Art today, as a vocation, is big business. 





1 Edwin Ziegfeld, ““Tests and Reviews,” The 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1949). 
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The world of fine arts is being eclipsed 
more and more by the world of commer- 
cial art. These are two worlds, separate 
and distinct, which must be recognized by 
the vocational counselors as well as the 
test makers. With the commercial art field 
becoming a million dollar business, those 
students with art ability are turning more 
and more to it as a sound vocational 
choice and not with the dread uncertainty 
that has always faced the fine artist. 

There are approximately nine art tests 
commonly used in art measurement of an 
individual.* These are: 

1. The Graves Visual Design Test 

2. The Horn Art Aptitude Inventory 

3. The Knauber Art Ability Inventory 

4. The Knauber Art Vocabulary Test 

5. The Lewerenz Test in 

Abilities of Visual Art 
6. The McAdory Art Test 
7. The Meier Art Judgment Test 
8. The Mitchell Drawing Aptitude Test 
9. The Selective Art Aptitude Test 


Fundamental 


Super’ states, “The tests of so-called 
creative artistic ability are in reality work 
samples devised to measure the subject’s 
ability to construct a good artistic design 
or to utilize the concepts, vocabulary, and 
tools of the artist.” This statement is a 


* Commonly for sale on the market from 
various testing companies. 

2 Donald Super, Appraising Vocational Fit- 
ness (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949). 
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clear definition of what these tests purport 
to do. Most of them do not claim to meas- 
ure creative ability but are concerned with 
such matters as selection of better pic- 
tures, ranking of examples given, or giv- 
ing the definition of art terms. The Horn 
Art Aptitude Inventory, the Knauber Art 
Aptitude Test, and the Lewerenz Test in 
Fundamental Abilities in Visual Art do 
have sections which are supposed to meas- 
ure ability in some way. Meier® said that 
these tests are influenced by practice and 
the mastering of stereotypes as taught in 
art classes, rather than by native ability. 
Ziegfeld’s objection to this factor of art 
tests has already been mentioned. 

The difficulty in setting up a standard- 
ized scoring sheet is that no matter how 
valid it might be, it would soon become 
outmoded. Meier states that artistic suc- 
cess has six traits: 


|. Fine eye and hand coordination 
Energy and concentration 
Intelligence 

Perceptive faculty 

Creative imagination 

». Aesthetic judgment 


1 os WwW RO 


~_ 


However, Meier neglects the fact that the 
present culture or environment plays an 
important part in a person’s becoming a 
successful artist. The creation of one age 
might not be acceptable to another. Those 
who were considered creative 100 or even 
25 years ago might not be accepted today, 
and the successful artist of today would 
probably have difficulty in even being 
called an artist in any past age. Thus a 
standard scoring sheet would have to keep 





— 


8’ Norman C. Meier, “Tests and Reviews,” 
The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949.) 


pace with the cultural development of the 
age. Harold A. Shultz* speaks of this in 
the Fourth Mental Measurements Year- 
book in regard to appreciation as meas- 
ured by Meier in his Art Judgment Test. 
To be completely valid Shultz said, 
‘Some recent developments in design and 
composition including non-objective 
paintings should be included to reflect the 
art trends of today.” 

Another trait neglected by Meier is that 
of self-expression. ‘This becomes a conflict 
within itself. The two types of artist today 
are the fine artist and the “soup can” or 
commercial artist. The fine artist can 
paint with all the self-expression he 
chooses, and then he can be either ac- 
cepted or rejected in an exhibition gallery 
with little personal feeling because he has 
given vent to his true self-expression and 
feels his painting is a success no matter 
what the critical opinion. However, the 
“soup can” artist who is strictly commer- 
cial must draw the soup can, tooth brush, 
or automobile for a particular advertise- 
ment so that it conforms to the standards 
of the consumers. The commercial artist 
does little in the way of self-expression but 
rather is an imitator of a cultural choice. 
Thus, self-expression must be added to 
Meier’s list of six traits but used only on 
the basis of selecting fine artists as opposed 
to commercial. This trait is practically 
impossible to score but must rest upon 
the honesty of the artist in his self-expres- 
sion. 

It is important to be able to recognize 
the two creative types. These are the hap- 


* Harold A. Shultz, “Tests and Reviews,” 


The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Highland Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press, 
1953). | 
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tic and the visual type person.® The per- 
son who refers mainly to visual experience 
is called the visual type; the one who re- 
fers more to subjective feelings is called 
the haptic type. In short, the visual type 
is the spectator of the action, and the hap- 
tic person is the action. The haptic person 
is the one who would be defeated on an 
art drawing test because of his difficulty 
in being able to draw representationally. 
However, in the field of design he would 
surpass any visual-minded artist who 
could pass an art ability test with the high- 
est of scores. In the commercial field of 
fabric designing, interior decorating, or 
fashion designing, the haptic artist could 
not be defeated; however, he could not 
compete with the visual artist who is 
drawing automobiles so they look like 
automobiles. 

Meier’s list of six traits makes a good 
starting point in trying to identify the 
artist, but additional traits must be added 
to make the listing more valid. Creativity 
is found in people but not by the use of a 
microscope or dissecting instruments or by 
standardized scoring sheets, rather in how 
people behave: inventing, planning, com- 
posing, constructing, acting in such a way 
that they must be called creative. 

From this statement, then, one is led 
to consider the importance of personality 
as involved with identifying the potential 
artist and his chances of success. From the 
writer's observations, the personality of 
the artist in the commercial art field is as 
important as, if not more important than, 
art ability to be successful. John D. Rocke- 
feller said, “I will pay more for the ability 

5 Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental 


Growth (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953). 


to deal with the people than for any other 
ability under the sun.” Personality is per- 
haps the greatest single factor to consider 
in predicting success in any vocational 
choice. 

There has always been a feeling that a 
difference exists in the basic core of a cre- 
ative personality, making that person 
stand out from the non-creative. In the 
writer's opinion many of these oddities 
and affectations found in the personality 
of an artist have been acquired after the 
individual has decided to become a cre- 
ative person. Studies made by Roe® sup- 
port this statement. She found in using 
Rorschach tests that there is no artistic 
personality, nor do successful artists seem 
to have a creative personality. Therefore, 
it should not be considered valid to select 
a person as being creative because of a 
type of personality. Langfeld’ states that 
the subjects of the Rorschach test, it might 
be objected, are not artists but observers. 
It is true that in the narrow sense of the 
term, they are not artists, but in the 
broader sense they are producing, for they 
are structuring their field according to the 
inner dynamics of their personality. Art 
reflects the needs, values, attitudes, and 
emotions of a person whether as the cre- 
ator or the viewer. 

Cronbach® says, in regard to Meier’s 
six traits, that intelligence does not guar- 
antee success in art, nor must tests depend 


6 Ann Roe, “Painting and Personality,” 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1946. 

7 Herbert S. Langfeld, “Feelings and Emo- 
tion in Art,” Feelings and Emotions (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950). 

8 Lee Cronbach “Essentials of Psychological 
Testing (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959). 
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on special traits but must measure innate 
ability. He also feels that prediction of 
artistic success based on existing tests is 
only in the beginning stages—that validity 
is too low for a final judgment. 

Meier feels that intelligence is corre- 
lated with art ability. Cronbach thinks it 
is not. Perhaps a broader reference is 
needed to draw any conclusion. Educa- 
tion expert Paul Witty,’ in his book on 
the gifted child, says that teachers should 
not rely only on the results of the IQ 
tests but on their own vigilant and dis- 
Talents for 
music, writing, painting, etc. are not re- 
vealed by any IQ tests. It is performance 
that really counts. On this mainly, true 
artistic talent can really be discovered. 
Perhaps the summary of intelligence cor- 
relating with art ability and success might 
be best stated in the words of Edwin Zieg- 
feld, head of Fine and Industrial Arts, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


criminating observation. 


“There are no studies made as to how 
the traits measured are the traits that 
really constitute art ability.”?° 
Writers in the field of 


Dewey"’ and Munroe’’ tend to empha- 


art such as 


size that there is a basic. creative universal 


core which roots in some people in 
varying degrees. They reject the instru- 





9 Paul Witty, The Gifted Child (Boston: 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1951). 

10 Edwin Ziegfeld, “Tests and Reviews,” 
The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Highland Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press, 
1953 

11 John Dewey, Art as Experience 
York: Minton Balch and Co., 1934). 

12‘Thomas Munroe, “Creative Ability in 
Art and its Education Fostering’ The 40th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 
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ments that have been developed to meas- 
ure art ability and art appreciation be- 
cause they find them inadequate due to 
the “unknown” traits that cannot be meas- 
ured. A summary of the characteristics 
which these writers consider important in 
making the creative person stand out 
from the non-creative are: 

He has rich experiences; that is, he in- 
teracts freely with his environment though 
his life on the surface might appear no 
more “romantic” than any other. He can 
use his experiences in new situations, 1s 
quick to see relationships, and can as- 
semble many pertinent ideas to focus upon 
a problem. He is flexible in his approach 
to new ideas and can easily handle nu- 
merous thoughts at once. He has an 
abundance of energy which he voluntarily 
uses to alter displeasing situations and to 
invent, write, paint, or otherwise produce. 
He has a certain sensitivity to his environ- 
ment seeing differences and similarities 
where others miss them. He can think 
abstractly and his thoughts are often un- 
usual or novel; sometimes he seems in- 
tuitive and has insight into problems or 
situations. He is usually a well-adjusted 
and happy person. 

In the summary as to whether or not 
tests that measure art abilities are mean- 
ineful, a few conclusions must be stated. 
First, a battery of these tests will indicate 
a general art ability but cannot be used 
to predict success. Second, a distinction 
should be made between the fine artist and 
the commercial artist because of the dif- 
ferent demands that are made of each. 
Third, in view of the present limited 
knowledge of the tests, the scores must be 
used with considerable caution. Those 
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making high scores may be favorably en- 
couraged to continue training in art; per- 
sons making low scores should be investi- 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 





gated further before recommendations 
are made. 


Complex Numbers 


Robert L. Bartlett, Westchester Community College, White Plains, New York 


The presentation of imaginary and 
complex numbers to students of the elec- 
trical curriculum proved to be a matter of 
only indifferent success as long as they 
worked from the textbook with the tradi- 
tional idea that \/—1 had a unique or 
‘even significant connection with the 
complex number system. Now, the sub- 
ject is presented as an extension of the 
idea of directed numbers. 

Attention is called to the position of the 
negative numbers on a line turned 180° 
around the zero point from the line on 
which all positive numbers lie. The class is 
shown that the directions of products and 
quotients when the directions are deter- 
mined by the addition or subtraction, re- 
spectively, of angles, agree with the rules 
alreaay learned for multiplication of plus 
and minus numbers. 

If the square root of a number is de- 
fined as one of two equal factors, equal in 
both magnitude and direction, the class 
readily understands that the angle of the 
radicand must be halved. Starting with 
positive numbers whose sign indicates 
that they are 0°, 360°, 720°, or at any 
multiple of 360°, students find that their 
square roots fall at 0°, 180°, 360°, 540°, 
and so forth, alternating between the posi- 
tive and negative directions in conformity 
with the familiar rules of algebra. When 


the same method is applied to a negative 
radicand, that is, a radicand at 180° or 
540°, the roots fall alternately at 90° and 
270°. This situation suggests the inade- 
quacy of + and — as the only symbols of 
direction and opens the way for the intro- 
duction of the electrical engineer’s } as an 
auxiliary symbol of direction to designate 
measurements at right angles to the plus- 
minus line. 

After this approach, the first work is 
carried out in the polar form with no re- 
striction as to where the products, quo- 
tients, powers, or roots may fall. Results 
are then given the customary designations 
as real numbers if they fall at O° or at 
180°, as imaginary numbers if they fall at 
90° or 270°, or as complex numbers if 
they fall at any other angle. 

With this foundation laid, the transi- 
tion to rectangular or exponential forms 
is a comparatively simple matter. Even 
the exponent of e fits into the pattern of 
conventions. For example if 10e?* is writ- 
ten as e*-9°6+J2. the students recognize 
the relationship in which the 2.3026, the 
real part of the exponent, determines the 
modulus, absolute value, or magnitude of 
the number, and the j2, at right angles to 
the 2.3026, can then only act circumfer- 
entially and determine the amplitude, ar- 
gument, or direction angle. 








Public Relations in the Junior Colleges 
of California 


ERVIN L. HARLACHER 


THE PUBLIC relations director is no longer 
a stranger on the junior college campus in 
California. Today’s two-year college ad- 
ministrator, thinking in terms of better 
public relations for his institution, has 
recognized the necessity of a carefully- 
planned program. These facts came to 
light in a recent survey of public relations 
conducted by the author in the 63 junior 
colleges of California. Responses to a ques- 
tionnaire were received from more than 
half of the colleges. 

But before examining the findings of 
this survey, what is educational public re- 
lations and what does it involve? College 
public relations is the phase of administra- 
tion which is concerned with public infor- 
mation and education. Its purpose is to 
provide and maintain channels for con- 
tinuous interpretation of the college’s 
philosophy, accomplishments, and needs. 
This is a service to which the community 
is entitled, for it owns the public junior 
college. And this constant stream of infor- 
mation and interpretation is the basis of 
mutual understanding and cooperation. It 
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builds wholesome relationships with the 
community. When the community is taken 
into the confidence of the institution and 
given constant information, it is more 
likely to give continuous support. 

Bernard Postal has summed this up very 
succinctly. “Public relations in the broad- 
est sense is the art of making the public 
understand what an organization or move- 
ment is doing, why it is doing it, whom it 
serves, and how it contributes to the wel- 
fare of the community as a whole. Thus, 
public relations helps achieve participa- 
tion and wins recognition, status, and sup- 
port for the organization or movement 
with which it is concerned”? 

Most California junior college adminis- 
trators today recognize the value of an 
intelligently planned, continuous public 
relations program. They are cognizant of 
the fact that the role of the junior college 
is still not fixed in the minds of the general 
public, and they recognize that no public 
enterprise can succeed indefinitely unless 
a large part of the public suppor's it. As 
one junior college president put it, “An 
administrator’s ability to establish and 
maintain a sound college-community re- 





1 From a manual, “Public Relaticns for the 
Jewish Community Center,” by Berrard Postal, 
director of the Bureau of Public Information of 
the National Jewish Welfare Boarc. 
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lationship often determines his success or 
failure on the job.’”” 

College public relations, then, is the 
final responsibility of the president and 
must begin with his office, but this does 
not mean that the president must or 
should do all of the public relations work 
himself. He assumes an initiating and 
guiding role in any public relations pro- 
gram, but much of the actual planning 
and cooperation is delegated to a special- 
ist who is directly responsible to the presi- 
dent. 

While business and industry have been 
making progress in the public relations 
field for about half a century, such a func- 
tion was hardly recognized in education 
25 years ago. Today almost every senior 
college and university has its public rela- 
tions office and staff, but public relations 
is still a relatively new idea in the junior 
college field. As late as 1951, James F. 
Clarke reported, after a-survey of the 444 
members of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, that the 1948 edition of 
American Junior Colleges, edited by Jesse 
P. Bogue, listed not a single public re- 
lations official.* His survey indicated that 
only one junior college in four had a di- 
rector of public relations. 

What are some of the principles of a 
sound college public relations program? 
First, the program must be truthful. To 
be successful public relations must be in 
the public interest. It must “level” with 
the people in a straightforward and honest 
way. Public relations should not be con- 





2 Bill J. Priest, “What Industrial Public Re- 
lations Can Teach Us,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XXVII, 33. 

3 James F. Clarke, “Junior College Public 
Relations—A Survey,” School and Society, 
LXXIV, 105. 


fused with press agentry, which is con- 
cerned with capitalizing on short-range 
“gimmicks.” Second, public relations 
must be planned on a long-range basis if 
it is to obtain a favorable climate between 
the institution and its community, for it 
does not reap immediate results. Third, 
the program must be continuous. A suc- 
cessful public relations program is not 
turned off and on. Too many colleges still 
think of public relations as emergency 
medicine to be used after the horse is out 
of the stable or to be used to pass a tax 
or bond measure. Fourth, the public rela- 
tions program must be properly balanced 
so that each aspect of the college program 
receives its proper share. Often academic 
areas play second fiddle at best to extra- 
curricular activities in news coverage. A 
1949 survey of newspaper space devoted 
to school news showed that over the nation 
63 per cent of school news was devoted to 
extracurricular activities.‘ 

The recent survey of public relations in 
the California junior colleges indicates a 
rapid awakening to the importance of in- 
terpreting the college to the community. 
Almost every junior college in California 
now has an official who spends some time 
in public relations activities. While a ma- 
jority of colleges still limit their public 
relations activities to publicity, giving 
these duties to a journalism instructor on 
top of a lighter teaching load, a trend 
toward a better organized and more com- 
prehensive program can be seen. Today 
more than a dozen junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia list public relations directors among 
the administrators in their college cata- 


*Frank E. Bishop, “The Social Interpreta- 
tion of the Public Schools,” (Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of California, 
1949), p. 113. 
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logs. In almost every case, these officials 
are directly responsible to the president, 
and about half of them are paid on an 
administrative salary schedule and teach 
no classes. The others in this group are 
paid as instructors, with extra compensa- 
tion for their public relations duties. On 
an average, those in the latter group teach 
two or three classes in journalism. This 
is in marked contrast to the situation ex- 
isting even two years ago and still existing 
in some colleges. The journalism in- 
structor, in addition to carrying a full 
load, which included advising the college 
newspaper and yearbook, was expected to 
carry on the college’s publicity program 
with little or no clerical assistance, and he 
was given no extra compensation for his 
publicity responsibilities. Much of the 
credit for progress in this area should go to 
the California Journalism Association of 
Junior Colleges which recently passed a 
resolution urging college administrators 
to recognize time spent by journalism in- 
structors in public relations as administra- 
tive time. This action has resulted in many 
instructors’ receiving administrative sta- 
tus, additional time, compensation, and 
clerical help for their public relations re- 
sponsibilities. 

The survey revealed an interesting vari- 
ation in titles listed for the persons respon- 
sible for public relations. These titles in- 
clude: director of information, coordi- 
nator of public relations, administrative 
assistant, director of college-community 
relations, assistant to the president (com- 
munity-relations), director of public in- 
formation and publications, assistant to 
the president in public services, director 
of community relations, dean of edu- 


cational services, and director of public 
relations. 

Of the colleges which list public re- 
lations directors in their catalogs, 75 per 
cent have set up the position as a 12- 
month job (one month vacation). In the 
other colleges, including those which do 
not list the public relations official in the 
catalog, the job is for the academic year, 
usually about ten months. 

In more than 75 per cent of the col- 
leges reporting, the public relations official 
is also the coordinator of the journalism 
program and publications. About 50 per 
cent of these colleges reported that the 
public relations official was paid either 
entirely on an administrative schedule or 
was given extra compensation for his pub- 
lic relations responsibilities. When extra 
compensation was given, the amount 
ranged from $200 to $500 a year. All of 
the schools indicated that the person 
handling public relations was given a 
lighter teaching load and in some cases 
taught no classes at all. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
official handling public relations are as 
varied as the title or status. Approximately 
two-thirds of the schools reporting limit 
their public relations activities to pub- 
licity. For the most part this includes the 
responsibility for athletic and general 
news releases, including photo coverage, 
athletic press books, football programs, 
and coordination of the journalism pro- 
gram. In many of these schools a student 
news bureau assists the director with some 
of these responsibilities and at the same 
time provides a learning situation. 

Where the college lists a public relations 
director as a member of the administra- 
tion, the program is more comprehensive. 
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The duties and responsibilities of the of- 
ficial include: 


1. Supervision of press-radio-television re- 
lations. This includes releases (general and 
athletic news and features) and _ publicity 
photos. Newspapers provide the greatest dis- 
semination of information. However, radio 
and television are becoming increasingly im- 
portant media. Frequent personal contacts 
with the media of mass communications 
should be included. 

2. Coordination of information regarding 
the college intended for off-campus distri- 
bution. 

3. Preparation and issuance of official pub- 
lications of the college, including the catalog, 
newsletters, brochures, handbook, posters, 
alumni bulletin. (This includes internal no- 
tices and publications. ) 

4. Coordination of the speakers bureau. 

5. Supervision of college printing services, 
including programs, schedules, etc. 

6. Chairman or member of public relations 
committee. 

7. Coordination of special events and ex- 
hibits. 

8. Maintenance of clipping file and bulle- 
tin board. 

9. Advisor to the president on public rela- 
tions matters. Assisting the president in or- 
ganizing lay advisory committees. 

10. Consulting with other administrators, 
department chairmen, and faculty in connec- 
tion with their public relations problems. A 
major service may be rendered by assisting 
administrators and faculty members in the 
preparation of articles for professional and 
general publications. 

11. Answering correspondence requiring 
general information about the college. 

12. Coordination of journalism program 
and publications. 


(Whether or not the director of public 
relations performs all or most of these 
activities depends upon the size and scope 
of the program. ) 

A variety of public relations problems 
was indicated. Most frequently mentioned 


was lack of time and manpower to do all 
that the public relations director felt 
needed to be done. Another frequently 
mentioned problem was communication. 
One public relations official expressed it 
this way: “We find it relatively easy to 
get our message to the public via the press 
—the headache is in getting instructors to 
realize that they have a message and when 
they do, what to do about it. Much good 
feature material is lost in the failure of 
teachers to spot and/or report news to us 
which the public either should know or 
would like to read about.” 

Another problem expressed was “get- 
ting across to people with little or no ex- 
perience the facts that media off campus 
will do as they please with what you re- 
lease, and media will use what they please 
no matter what the news source feels is 
important.’ Other public relations’ prob- 
lems mentioned were trying to satisfy the 
requirements of every department and 
recognition on top administrative levels 
of the importance of public relations and 
authorization of time to devote to it. 

Public relations officials in California 
place professional experience in the field 
of mass.communications at the top of the 
list of qualifications for the job. As one of- 
ficial pointed out, with professional ex- 
perience the director not only has the 
know-how required to do the job, but is 
immediately accepted by the professionals 
in the field of mass communications. Rap- 
port with the people in the field is essential 
for good public relations. Top public re- 
lations men today are often thought of as 
an arm of the press. 

Second on the list of qualifications is 
experience in the field of education. 
Higher education is a vast, complex sub- 
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ject which requires a thorough under- 
standing by the person who is charged 
with interpreting it to the public. And 
from the internal point of view, often 
faculty status is valuable in maintaining 
rapport with the faculty. An official who 
spends most of his time in administrative 
work often achieves this by teaching a 
class or two. 

Other qualifications mentioned in ad- 
dition to the usual administrative or man- 
agerial requisites are ability to meet people 
and speaking ability. 

This survey indicates a growing impor- 
tance of public relations and the public 
relations director in the junior college. 
Some salient features of an effective pub- 
lic relations program would appear to be: 


1. Creation of a separate public relations 
office which is responsible for the coordination 
of all public information activities. The ad- 
vantages: lack of duplication of effort coupled 
with simplification of administration when a 
single office is charged with the direction of 
the program. A single authority can plan and 
operate a more effective program than several 
persons working independently and at the 
same time a savings can usually be effected. 

2. Administrative status for the director 
who is directly responsible to the president. 
The advantages: If the director is to accom- 
plish an over-all effective public relations job, 
he must be a member of the inner councils. He 
will then be in contact with many public rela- 
tions problems soon after they arise and in 
many cases before. The public relations direc- 
tor is a specialist in the area of mass com- 
munications, usually having had both profes- 
sional and academic training in this area. As a 
member of the administration his training is 
made available to the president and other ad- 
ministrators in the planning of policy. Too 
often a public relations man is expected to in- 
terpret an institution’s policy and program but 
is given no voice in its planning. And another 
reason the public relations director should 


have administrative status is salary. He should 
not be expected to carry the administrative 
responsibilities of public relations and spend 
the major portion of his time in work other 
than instruction for an instructor’s salary. 

3. Coordination of the journalism program 
and publications. In some cases, especially in 
the smaller colleges, it appears desirable to 
have one man in charge of the coordination of 
both programs. The two areas are both con- 
cerned with mass communications and have 
much in common. Student publications are 
among the most effective media of public re- 
lations. One college reported the best way to 
get information to parents was to put it in the 
school paper. A very high percentage of pa- 
pers are carried home. (Of course, there 
should be no attempt by the administration to 
control the student publications or turn them 
into tools of the public relations department. ) 
By coordinating these two programs, much 
duplication of effort is also avoided. For ex- 
ample, where this plan is followed, the public 
relations director is often in charge of the stu- 
dent news bureau, teaching the course if one 
is offered. Thus, the two agencies of publicity 
work very closely together. 


The junior colleges of California are 
making marked strides toward obtaining 
better public relations, but much still re- 
mains to be done. Many citizens still do 
not have the information about schools 
which would allow them to evaluate edu- 
cation with intelligent understanding. 
E. C. Bolmeier points out that “one of the 
greatest barriers of educational programs 
is the general lack of knowledge regard- 
ing education. And no great strides in 
educational development can reasonably 
be‘expected until those who pay for pub- 
lic education and enjoy its benefits learn 
more about it.’® 


5E. C. Bolmeier, “More Education About 
Education Is Needed,” Educational Forum, 
XIV, 195. 
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College public relations is not the re- 
sponsibility of any one individual; it is the 
responsibility of the entire college family 
—administration, faculty, students, and 
staff. The actions and statements of any 
person connected with the institution will 
have an effect on its public relations. 

“More public relations men have come 
to believe that an informed public, like 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 





an informed electorate, can usually be 
depended upon to cast a judicious bal- 
lot.’’® 

Good education and adequate public 
relations go hand in hand. 





6 Charles Rodecker, “Building Better Junior 
College Relations,’ Junior College Journal, 
XXIII, 338. 


Use of the Audograph in Secretarial Science 


Hazel Mary Roe, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 


The Audograph voicewriting machine 
has been very helpful to beginning short- 
hand students at Boise Junior College. 
Every lesson in the manual and in the dic- 
tation book has been recorded. These rec- 
ords are available at any time to any stu- 
dent who wishes to use them. 

A regular library file of records has 
been created. Each disc, containing two 
lessons, is placed in an envelope num- 
bered according to the lessons on the disc. 
Each paragraph in the lesson is indicated 
as well as the speed of dictation. In this 
way, a student can pick out any lesson or 
part of a lesson that he wishes to practice. 
A large number of records has been built 
up for student use. Lessons and speed of 


dictation are written on colored scotch 
tape and attached to each disc so that 
discs and folders will not be mixed. 

Usually the Audograph is not used 
during the class period. However, if the 
teacher is unable to dictate because of a 
cold, the class can be taught by use of the 
records. 

The classes are trained from the begin- 
ning to carry on if the teacher is detained 
for any reason. Someone in the class puts 
on the disc for the day’s lesson, and the 
teacher continues from there when she 
arrives. If a teacher must be absent for a 
day and knows it in advance, records are 
dictated with complete directions and ex- 
planations, and the class goes on. 








The Committee in Administration 


HENRY L ASHMORE 


[HERE ARE few techniques or devices as 
helpful to an administrator as a good func- 
tioning committee. A committee which 
does not function properly, however, can 
be a distinct detriment or, to say the 
least, a disturbing factor in a school situ- 
ation. If it is planned well, given the 
proper respect, provided with a clearly 
defined problem, and granted the neces- 
sary authority, a committee can accom- 
plish much and is possibly the most demo- 
cratic approach to school administration. 

Essentially, school committees are 
divided into three categories: (1) those 
appointed solely to study a problem and 
give advice or recommendations, (2) 
those appointed with the power and 
authority to act in solving a problem, and 
(3) those appointed with specific duties 
combining the first two above, such as 
disciplinary committees, etc. In all three 
categories, the committee may be either 
permanent or temporary. A permanent 
committee is one that furctions from 
year to year though not necessarily with 
the same personnel, while a temporary 
committee is appointed for a specific duty 
or job and is disbanded when the assign- 
ment has been completed. 

At Pensacola Junior College the com- 
mittee system has become a vital part of 


the administrative pattern. Much of the 





HENRY L. ASHMORE is President of Pensa- 
cola Junior College, Pensacola, Florida. 
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administration has been governed by com- 
mittee decisions, and this has produced a 
healthy atmosphere among faculty 
members. 

One of the first essentials in establishing 
a useful committee system is to determine 
a set of principles which will guide the 
appointment and functioning of the var- 
ious committees. At Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege the following regulations and prin- 
ciples were worked out either by faculty 
committees, a faculty-administrative com- 
mittee, or through experience as shown 
in evaluations of the committee system. 


1. A committee must have a clearly de- 
fined problem or purpose which is understood 
and appreciated by each committee member. 

2. A committee must know to whom it 1s 
going to report, how it is to report, and when 
it must do so. 

3. Committee members must have assur- 
ance that their work will receive serious con- 
sideration, that the administration and other 
faculty members depend upon them to pro- 
duce effectively. 

4. There must be some disposition shown 
of the committee’s work, some definite follow- 
up. Nothing is more discouraging to a com- 
mittee member than to work hard in order to 
produce a report or recommendation only to 
have the results disregarded. If a committee’s 
report or recommendations are not followed, 
then specific reasons should be given as to 
why they are not. 

5. The chief administrative officer must be 
prepared to back up the committees, to in- 
sist upon their completing the assigned work, 
and to receive the report with an open mind. 


Re Ma TD 


BS IG TS! 


THE COMMITTEE IN ADMINISTRATION 


He must be prepared to examine the report 

fully and to consider it seriously even though 

it might be counter to his own opinion or 
philosophy. 

6. There should be specific administrative 
and organizational regulations concerning all 
committees. Some which can be helpful are: 

a. The committee, if a permanent one, 
must have continuity. Some of the mem- 
bers should be carried over from year to 
year. On a committee of five, at least 
two should be held over with three new 
members. 

b. At least three persons on a five-member 
committee should have served on the 
faculty for at least one year, with not 
more than two new faculty members. 

c. Frequently it is wise to allow a chairman 
to preside for two consecutive years; 
however, he should not serve longer un- 
less it is a semi-permanent committee 
appointed to perform a function lasting 
through several years. 

d. No member of a committee should re- 
main on the same committee longer 
than three years. 

e. Members of committees should be re- 
quired to attend committee meetings 
just as they would faculty meetings. 

f. Minutes should be kept of every meet- 

ing. 

g. Each faculty member should be given a 
chance to indicate the committee or 
committees on which he wishes to serve. 

7. There should be a clear understanding 
that the chief administrative officer has the 
authority to,veto or override a committee re- 
port; however, it should be equally understood 
that he will give specific reasons for doing so. 


Within the framework given above, the 
following permanent committees can be 
of great service in the average junior 
college: 

1. The College Committee: This com- 
mittee can be responsible for handling 
appeals from students on such matters as 
excessive absences, lack of honor points 
for graduation, etc.; appeals of honor 
court decisions; disciplinary recommen- 


4! 


dations. Decisions and recommendations 
of this committee should go to the presi- 
dent. This can be a very effective com- 
mittee and can relieve the president of 
many details. 

2. The Curriculum Committee: Any 
recommended change in the college pro- 
gram or curriculum can be handled by 
this committee. It can also serve as a clear- 
ing house for the bulletin. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations should be dis- 
cussed with the faculty, either in groups 
or as a whole, and should then go to the 
president. 

3. The Athletic Committee: A com- 
mittee such as this can serve in advising 
on policies pertaining to the athletic 
activities of the college, both inter and 
intra. 

4. The Scholarship and Loan Commit- 
tee: ‘This committee can assume responsi- 
bility for acting upon, as well as setting 
policies for, all assistantships, scholarships, 
and loans involving students. It must 
have the authority to act; its recommen- 
dations should go to the dean of student 
personnel or some similar person. 

9. The Audio-Visual Committee: 
This committee can serve as a clearing 
house for disseminating information con- 
cerning films, aids, equipment, etc., to the 
faculty, can coordinate the total audio- 
visual program, can survey needs in this 
area, etc. Its recommendations should go 
back to the faculty. 

6. Instructors Handbook Committee: 
Considering recommendations for the 
handbook and keeping it up to date 
should be the responsibility of this com- 
mittee. It should report to the faculty. 

7. Student Recreation Committee: 
This committee, which should have stu- 
dent representation, can coordinate the 
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intramural program under the policies 
established by the Athletic Committee. 

8. Public Relations Committee: Sug- 
gesting policies and regulations concern- 
ing all public relation activities of the col- 
lege should be this committee’s function. 
Its recommendations should go to the 
president. 

In all of these committees, the faculty 
should be thoroughly aware of all policies, 
regulations, and proposed changes. 

At Pensacola Junior College the com- 
mittee system was found to work well with 
the following results: 


1. More effective use of the abilities and 
talents of the faculty and student members. 

2. Better understanding by the faculty of 
the total administrative organization policies, 
regulations, etc., and resultant support of 
them. 


3. Healthier and more substantial respect 
of the faculty by the students as the latter 
come to realize the integral part the faculty 
is playing in the total school program. 

4. Greater respect by the faculty members 
for themselves as they realize the responsi- 
bility placed upon them and the respect ac- 
corded their talent. 

5. Higher morale among students and fac- 
ulty, partly as a result of 3 and 4 above. 

6. Greater efficiency due partly to the fac- 
ulty members’ assuming more responsibility. 

7. Greater opportunity for the president 
to do more real planning, to work with the 
faculty in groups, and to work with the public. 


Carefully initiated and effectively © 
used, a good committee system can 
improve the over-all administration of 
any college. It takes some effort on the 
part of all concerned, but the end results 
can be very satisfying. 


From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


OBSERVATIONS OF the Executive Director 
are being written this month (July) on the 
campus of the University of Denver in 
the “mile-high” city. From our apart- 
ment in Hilltop Hall we can look out to 
the majestic beauty of the Rockies. Their 
message seems to be one of permanence, 
stability, order, and assurance of continu- 
ity. Another kind of continuity is signaled 
in the sounds we hear of children playing 
in the dormitory quadrangles. Summer 
school at the University of Denver is a 
family affair. The housing facilities are 
built accordingly. Well-furnished apart- 
ments are available; slides and swings 
have moved onto the campus. This is a 
far cry from the ivory tower concept of 
university life. 

The Junior College Conference di- 
rected by Dr. Lloyd Garrison, Dean of the 
Graduate College, moves along friendly 
and informal lines. Interest in the junior 
college is not limited to the workshop par- 
ticipants. We have talked with three 
graduate students who are completing 
their dissertations in some junior college 
field. One, a major with the air force and 
a member of the faculty of the Air Force 
Academy, has been studying the teaching 
of economics in junior colleges, with par- 
ticular reference to the college program 
of general education. Another candidate 
with several years of professional library 
experience has given his attention to the 
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junior college library. He becomes li- 
brarian in a magnificent new junior col- 
lege plant in California in a few weeks. 
Another teacher with a background in 
engineering, as a result of his investiga- 
tions, will have recommendations to make 
regarding the financing of junior colleges. 
in Colorado. 

The wide range of experience and in- 
terests of these doctoral candidates as well 
as the variety of backgrounds repre- 
sented in the personnel of the workshop 
confirm impressions about the junior col- 
lege field which have occurred to the 
writer during the past 18 months of his 
work with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Variety, conviction, and 
interest are appropriate descriptive nouns 
to indicate what we have seen in working 
with junior college personnel throughout 
the country. 

No fact is clearer to the person who 
visits a number of junior colleges than 
that they are different. One may ask what 
it costs to attend a junior college. There is 
a college we visited recently where fees are 
$30.00 a year, and room and board are 
$30.00 a month. The student can attend 
that junior college for $300.00 per year. 
Other junior colleges may cost the student 
or his parents eight or nine times that 
much money. 

And what of the program offered? In 
Colorado you can take gunsmithing; in 
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Idaho, watchmaking; in Texas, petroleum 
technology. Recently we walked into a 
classroom in a Mississippi junior college 
and found that the room was equipped as 
a barber shop with 12 chairs and a satis- 
fied customer in each one. In a 10 months’ 
course barbers are trained for the entire 
state of Mississippi. And there are many 
junior colleges in which the program is 
largely liberal arts. To survey the offerings 
of the junior colleges of this country is to 
run the gamut of almost all worthwhile 
and productive interests. 

Is there variety in the students who at- 
tend these institutions? Decidedly! The 
median age differs markedly. In some of 
the college, 70 per cent of the students are 
employed part time or full time. Other 
institutions are located in areas where the 
only employment available is on the col- 
lege campus. And there are significant 
differences in the general level of students 
in various junior colleges as indicated by 
testing programs. Dr. Harold Seashore, in 
an article in the October Journal, will re- 
port the results of studies by The Psycho- 
logical Corporation of the academic abil- 
ities of Junior college students. Some 20 
junior colleges in 1+ states cooperated in 
the research with a new battery of college- 
level tests. Using the College Qualifica- 
tion Tests, 
highest-ranking college the men’s average 


it was discovered that in the 


score was the 65th percentile on junior 
college norms. One college had an aver- 
age score for its men at the 32nd per- 
centile for all junior college men. The 
other institutions ranked between these 
two extremes. The story was about the 
same for women. According to Dr. Sea- 
shore, women in two colleges had average 
scores placing their institutions above the 


65th percentile, while in two others, the 
women averaged at the 37th percentile 
level. This word of caution is found in the 
article: 

... the relative placement of each college on 
the percentile scale does not provide evidence 
of the merit of the colleges. It does not follow 
that the junior college with the best students 
is the most effective college in accomplishing 
its educational goals, nor that the ones with 
poorer students, on the average, are poorer 
schools. Merit must be estimated in terms of 
what colleges do in fulfilling their purposes 
with the kinds of students they have. 

Junior colleges differ widely in types of 
control. Independent and church-related 
institutions ordinarily have their own 
boards to which the president is account- 
able. The public institution might have its 
own board, or control may lodge in a 
county board of education, or a district 
board, or even in a state board as has been 
proposed for Massachusetts. Local cir- 
cumstances, tradition, regional and state 
differences result in absence of unformity 
in administrative patterns. 

It would be possible to detail many 
other differences. What does this mean? 
Is such variation a sign of weakness, or 
uncertainty, or lack of purpose? On the 
contrary! If the junior college is sensitive 
to its environment, if it is oriented to the 
communities and clientele it would serve, 
then such variation is expected. However, 
in our opinion although in many respects 
the colleges will differ, high quality of per- 
formance must be a constant aim. Dr. 
John Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, expressed a similiar thought 
in his address to the Grand Rapids con- 
vention last March. 


We do not want all institutions to be alike. We 
want institutions to develop their individual- 
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ities and to keep those individualities. ... We 
must develop a point of view that permits 
each kind of institution to achieve excellence 
in terms of its own objectives. ... Though we 
must make enormous concessions to individ- 
ual differences in aptitude, we may properly 
demand that every form of education be such 
as to stretch the individual to the utmost of 
his particular potentialities. 


Another vivid impression gained by the 
writer in his contacts with junior college 
personnel is their dedication to the junior 
college idea. In some respects the develop- 
ment of the junior colleges has become a 
“cause.” You have only to speak for a few 
minutes to those who have been identified 
with the “movement” to discern loyalties 
which cannot be taken lightly. A rich and 
fellowship the 
activities of administrators in the junior 
college field. If one of the numbers moves 
to a university or four-year college, he is 


unusual characterizes 


half-jokingly referred to as having “left 
us.” It would be interesting to analyze the 
various reasons for the kind of commit- 
nent which can be observed in so many 
junior college personnel. Does it result 
from the idea of the junior college as the 
‘“‘people’s college” and the goal of democ- 
ratizing American education? Is it a prod- 
uct to be expected from the kind of people 
who are interested in working closely and 
in a first-hand way with students in those 
first two very interesting years beyond 
high school and with adults who wish to 
continue education because of their own 
motivations? Or is it what you would find 
in minority groups that have not been 
completely understood and that have 
sometimes been under attack? Regardless 
of its source, there is no mistaking the 
existence of the fraternity among junior 
college personnel. It has been a rewarding 
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experience to have been a part of that 
fellowship. We hope that with the growth 
in numbers of institutions and size of those 
institutions that the esprit de corps among 
administrators and faculty will not dimin- 
ish. Dedication to the ideals of junior col- 
lege education is very worthwhile; how- 
ever, such dedication must not blind the 
eyes to the need for change, nor should it 
limit its outreach to the boundaries of its 
own type of institution. 

Sometimes we have been inclined to- 
ward defensiveness rather than frank and 
open consideration of questions about the 
junior college. In the words of Dr. Leland 
L. Medsker, “It may be that in many in- 
stances we have done too much talking 
to ourselves, saying the things about the 
junior college that we most like to hear 
and sometimes emphasizing what is theory 
rather than what is fact . . . (The junior 
college) has come of age. We need neither 
to defend it nor apologize for it.” 

The junior college, as an institution in 
its own right, can and ought to submit to 
the process:of appraisal by its own numbe1 
and by those whose funds support its oper- 
ations. Convictions of administrators and 
teachers in the value of junior college edu- 
cation need to be strong enough so that 
they can reach with understanding and 
effectiveness to the secondary schools and 
can link with colleges and universities in 
the kind of educational partnership de- 
served by the student who is the reason 
for it all. The great and valuable sense of 
commitment will not lose its strength 
through extension. 

One further impression gained through 
the last several months has been the rising 
general interest in the part junior colleges 
can play in meeting educational needs. A 
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junior college dean in Minnesota reports 
that the junior college has “made more 
headlines and is the topic of more ‘talk’ 
during the past year than ever before in 
the past 27 years.” 

This interest is manifested in many ways 
other than through newspaper and maga- 
azine stories. Of particular note from the 
standpoint of concrete results is the grow- 
ing list of states which have made 
thorough studies of their needs in higher 
education and in their recommendations 
assigned significant responsibility to a sys- 
tem of junior colleges. The most recent 
report to reach us is in the form of a pro- 
posed bill for community colleges in Mas- 
sachusetts. The bill provides for a 24 mil- 
lion dollar bond issue for the state to build 
nine community colleges, each to serve a 
wide area. Plans for all of the buildings 
are to be generally the same so as to re- 
duce architectural costs. Current oper- 
ations are to be financed by one-half the 
operating cost after deduction of tuitions 
by the state and the other half by the spon- 
soring towns and cities. However, the 
state’s share is not to be more than $100 
per student per year. A Community Col- 
lege Board of 16 members is to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. It will be within 
the State Department of Education but 
not subject to it. The whole system of com- 
munity colleges will have a president and 
each school will have a dean as adminis- 
trator, with responsibility directly to the 
president. Each college will have an ad- 
visory committee appointed by the Gover- 
nor, and the members will be residents of 
the college district. 

Recognition has been given to the im- 
portant role of junior colleges in prepa- 
ration of students for technician occupa- 


tions in industry and government. The 
Veterans Administration, in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Labor and with the encouragement of the 
President’s Committee for Scientists and 
Engineers, has recently published Em ploy- 
ment Outlook for Technicians, a report 
on technicians who work with engineers 
and physical scientists. Useful information 
is given about the nature of the work, 
employment opportunities, and ways to 
become a technician. The report cites a 
United States Office of Education survey 
in 1956 indicating that in the fall of that 
year, 140 two-year colleges offered pro- 
grams for training scientific and engineer- 
ing technicians. We can safely predict that 
growing attention will be given by junior 
college administrators and by industry 
and government to college-level tech- 
nician programs. 

Three major foundations have in- 
dicated their interest in junior college 
education during the past year by making 
grants to the Association for its program 
of activity. Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
provided almost $6,500 to underwrite the 
cost of publishing and distributing a bro- 
chure about junior colleges to 24,000 high 
school guidance directors and their prin- 
cipals and to 1,000 school superintendents. 
United States Steel Foundation con- 
tributed $10,000 to the Association for re- 
search and service projects. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education provided 
a subvention for a small conference held 
in New York City last February to 
identify action programs designed to meet 
significant needs in the junior college field. 

The National Science Foundation has 
given attention to junior college teachers 
of mathematics and science by including 
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them in fellowship and summer institute 
programs for college teachers. The 
Foundation also granted $51,000 to Mich- 
igan State University for an institute de- 
signed specifically to meet the needs of 
junior and community college teachers in 
these fields. Ways are being sought now to 
expand these programs. 

There are indications that associate 
degree programs for nurses will increase 
substantially. Junier college nursing edu- 
cation has entered a new phase of develop- 
ment with the completion of a compre- 
hensive five-year research project in 1957 
and with the official approval of associate 
degree programs by a number of state li- 
censing authorities. The National League 
for Nursing has been granted funds to de- 
velop a program of assistance to help these 
junior college nursing programs develop 
on a sound basis. The initial step in im- 
plementing the junior college educational 
assistance program is to bring together a 
national advisory committee which will be 
representative of groups across the country 
concerned with higher education and 
nursing. The national advisory committee 
will guide the National League for Nurs- 
ing staff and steering committee in putting 
the project into operation. The executive 
director has been invited to serve as a 
member of the committee which will meet 
for the first time in New York City, Sep- 
tember 22. 

The joint committee on cooperation 
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with the Association of American Colleges 
has been enlarged to include three mem- 
bers of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
The expanded committee will meet in 
Chicago in October and will give its at- 
tention to the problem of transfer be- 
tween two- and four-year institutions. It is 
likely a major study will develop out of 
the concerns of the committee. 

Many other indices could be presented 
to demonstrate a real and vital interest 
throughout the nation in the services of 
junior and community colleges. One final 
indication among these is the attention 
(long overdue) directed to building plan- 
ning and construction. At Stanford Uni- 
versity this past summer the Eighth An- 
nual School Building Institute centered 
on the problem of “Sharing Experiences 
in Planning for Junior Colleges.” A year- 
book will be published based upon 
conference proceedings. The National 
Council on School Housing Construction 
is preparing a guide on post-secondary 
education buildings. 

These are all solid developments. They 
are related to basic services of the junior 
college. The summer meeting of the com- 
mittee chairmen and board members pro- 
vided further evidence that leadership in 
the junior college field is ready for ap- 
praisal, fact-finding; planning, and cre- 
ative movement. To this approach there 
is no alternative. The times demand it. 
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The Mississippi State Legislature this 
year appropriated $3,365,732.63 for the 
operation of the state’s 17 junior colleges 
for the biennium 1959-60. This sum, an 
approximate 18 per cent increase over 
the 1956-58 biennial’s $2,830,000, was the 
exact total that the Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege Association requested. Though the 
appropriation is a large amount, it repre- 
sents only about 40 per cent of the cost of 
operating the junior colleges. The re- 
mainder of the money comes from local 
taxations, tuitions, and fees. Further ap- 
propriations were made at the rate of 
$100,000 for capital improvements, in- 
cluding equipment, for each of 16 junior 
colleges. 

* * * 

Teaching as a Career is the title of an 
editorial written in the form of an open 
letter and published in a recent issue of 
the Rochester, Minnesota, Junior College 
Echo. 


“Dear Brother: 

“Why do I want to become a teacher? 
I have prepared a long philosophical let- 
ter for the answer, but since it just con- 
fuses the issue, I will simply answer the 
questions you are interested in. 


“Service? Or do I want to stay young 
by being with young people? Both entered 
my mind, for there is not a dull moment 
in this demanding profession. I want to 
help the students to become reasonable 
creatures able and willing to face each 
new problem with confidence. 

‘Excitement? Every day I shall have 35 
little friends who may like me one time, 
and, the next, may draw funny pictures in 
their notebooks of the least understanding, 
and most miserable teacher. 

“Belonging? I will be part of each new 
generation. 

“Always learning? I will be forced into 
reading and learning new things all the 
time. This I shall never regret. 

“Challenge? When I think of some of 
the teachers that I have had, I know that 
I want to be as good as they, and I also 
know that I can do better than others. 

“A teacher is what I want to be. It 
holds for me the highest of achievements 
possible, 

“Yours, future teacher, 


B.G. 


“P.S. Don’t forget that I can study in 
Paris, or do research in Alaska during my 
summer vacation.” 
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Casper College, Casper, Wyoming, has 
held over a thousand classes in over a 
dozen times a dozen subjects in its Adult 
Education Division over its 12-year his- 
tory, but the Small Business Management 
Clinic recently concluded was something 
unique for the college. 

Seldom, for instance, has such a selec- 
tive group been picked, for only owners 
and managers of small businesses were in- 
cluded in the class. Never before has a 
Casper College class received such a red 
carpet treatment, for the fee included 
such extras as specially imprinted scratch 
pads and pencils at each place, refresh- 
ments “‘on the house” during the coffee- 
break at each session, and a plush gradu- 
ation dinner at the end of the course. A 
natural corollary was a _ considerably 
higher than average fee. 

Authorities in the small business field 
were brought from as far away as Port- 
land, Oregon, to give the students the best 
in consultant advice. Eight problem areas 
were covered during the eight weeks’ 
course. They varied from Effective Sales 
Effort to Human Relations in Business to 
Operating at a Profit. 

The course was very well received. 
Twenty-nine enrolled and 29 finished, and 
the absentee rate was one of the lowest 
recorded for any evening school course. 
One of the men who completed the course, 
a Casper businessman who also owns a 
lumberyard in a town about 100 miles 
away, commented: “If you hold that 
course again, I’|l buy a plane ticket for my 
yard manager every week so he can at- 
tend.” 

M. F. Griffith, who has been dean of 
the college during the past 10 years, has 
been elected superintendent of the public 
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schools of Casper. The new dean is Dr. 
George Hall, who assumed his duties on 
July 1, 1958. 

* * 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar Mis- 
sourt, carried out an-extensive celebration 
late this past spring in honor of the 10 
years of exceptional leadership by Presi- 
dent Dowdy. During these 10 years, Dr. 
Dowdy has led the college in expanding 
its facilities almost 50 per cent and is now 
making plans for three additional major 
buildings. As president, Dr Dowdy began 
a major campaign for building funds. 
Debts were paid off on the recently con- 
structed men’s dormitory, the chapel 
building, and the athletic field. During 
the 1949-50 school year a Student Center 
was secured. In 1953 a Library and 
Science Building was constructed and 
equipped. The next year saw the dedica- 
tion of a new women’s dormitory and a 
new dining hall. These major construc- 
tions were followed by a major remodeling 
of the administration building, repairs and 
new furniture for the women’s dormitory, 
the addition of new teaching equipment, 
landscaping of the south campus, and 
hundreds of minor improvements. In the 
near future ground will be broken for a 
Fine Arts Building and for two dormi- 
tories. 

Paralleling the growth of the college 
has been advancement in the quality of 
academic instruction. The departments of 
psychology, English, history, mathematics, 
music, Bible, and physical education have 
been expanded. The department of re- 
ligious education has been added, and five 
new teachers have joined the faculty. 

On April 5, 1957, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools honored this progress by extend- 
ing membership and granting full accred- 
itation to Southwest Baptist College. 

During Dr. Dowdy’s administration he 
also led in a number of very important 
policy changes. In 1957 the college char- 
ter was revised to insure forever the 
ownership and control of the college by 
the Missouri Baptist Convention. The ad- 
ministrative program has been reorgan- 
ized and a business manager, a director of 
public relations, and_a director of student 
religious activities have been added. 

Additional services rendered to the stu- 
dents have been added each year. The 
wives of ministerial students may now at- 
tend college without charge, a nursery is 
provided for the children of married stu- 
dents, a personal counseling service is 
available to every student, and a student 
council has been organized to give the 
students an official voice. 

On May 15, thousands of friends 
throughout the world joined Southwest 
Baptist College in honoring Dr. John W. 
Dowdy for his outstanding leadership. On 
that occasion Dr. Dowdy asked these 
friends to join him in the task of building 
an even greater Southwest Baptist College 
in the next ten years. 

%* * 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Massachusetts, reports that a recent sur- 
vey of the graduating class reveals that 
more than three-fourths of the 131 June 
graduates plan to continue their educa- 
tion in the fall. Well over half will be- 
come juniors at colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and in Eu- 
rope. With many applications still pend- 
ing at commencement time, 49 seniors had 
received 72 acceptances from 10 women’s 


colleges, two teachers’ colleges, 18 uni- 
sities in the United States and three 
abroad. Another 10 graduates will sail in 
late summer for Bradford-sponsored 
third-year programs in Paris and Madrid. 
Over 20 per cent planned to enroll in 
specialized schools to take courses in secre- 
tarial training, art, design, nursing, and 
medical and occupational therapy. Eight 
graduates were to be married during the 
summer. 

The president of Bradford is Dr. Doro- 
thy M. Bell, a past-president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 

%* * 


Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan, 
witnessed the opening of four new build- 
ings in Flint’s 20-million dollar College 
and Cultural Center. The new buildings 
are the Enos A. and Sarah DeWaters Art 
Center, the Robert T. Longway Plane- 
tarium, the F. A. Bower Little Theatre 
and the Cady B. Durham Natatorium. 

The College and Cultural Center is a 
community-sponsored project started less 
than four years ago with the construction 
of three new Flint Junior College build- 
ings as its nucleus. The Center is the re- 
sult of efforts by leading Flint citizens to 
expand and integrate the educational and 
cultural facilities available to the com- 
munity. Some 175 individuals and corpo- 
rations have contributed over 17 million 
dollars toward the 20 million needed to 
finance the project. 

Buildings in the Center still to be com- 
pleted are: a historical museum, trans- 
portation museum, 2,500-seat auditorium, 
public library, carillon tower, a college 
library and a college science building. The 
center’s facilities and services will be 
available not only to students of the jun- 
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oir college and the newly-established 
Flint College of the University of Mich- 
igan but also to individuals and groups 
within the community. 

Many delegates and visitors to the 
Grand Rapids convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges last 
March had the opportunity of seeing this 
remarkable development at Flint during 
a pre-convention session on technical edu- 
cation. 

* * 


Dr. Edward W. Seay, President of Cen- 
tenary College for Women, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey, has announced that the col- 
lege has received a bequest of $22,886 
from the estate of the late Miss Katherine 
M. Bank. The will directed that the sum 
be added to the endowment of Centenary, 
that the principal be invested in high- 
grade securities, and that the interest from 
it be used for scholarships to be awarded 
to deserving students to be selected an- 
nually by the college. Centenary was one 
of four colleges, among a large number 
of charitable and religious institutions, to 
receive bequests from Miss Bank. 

%* * 


Burlington, Iowa, citizens have banded 
themselves together to do whatever is pos- 
sible to encourage and assist worthy stu- 
dents who graduate from the local junior 
college to continue their education. The 
editor of Hawk-Eye Gazette, Clarence W. 
Moody, and Dean D. D. Stonehocker of 
the junior college have sent an interest- 
ing editorial which sets forth the purposes 
of the organization: 

“Never has developed talent been in 
such short supply in America. Never has 
the potential supply been so great. Yet, 
shortages exist! We need engineers, scien- 
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tists, doctors, nurses, teachers, journalists, 
young business executives, technicians, 
and a multitude of other trained men and 
women. Foundations, businesses, organi- 
zations, and individuals have recognized 
this need and are doing something about 
encouraging talented young men and 
women to continue their education. As 
great and as commendable as is their 
combined efforts, much yet remains to be 
done. There remains a void which com- 
munities could fill. The community of 
Burlington could be a pioneer among the 
communities of America in identifying, 
recognizing, and encouraging the best of 
its young talent each year. ‘This could be 
done by establishing a Burlington Com- 
munity Continuation Scholarship. 

“This was the declaration of purpose 
for a local project just about a year ago 
which made it possible for two young 
people to go on to a university after com- 
pleting the local college course. It was im- 
plemented by a committee composed of 
John Witte, Jr., Fred Leopold, Millard 
Pond, Harry Kingham, Doyle Stone- 
hocker, Ivan _ Prusia. 
Moody.” 

Members of the organization set out to 
raise $1,000 and succeeded in raising 
$1,600. The goal now is for $3,000 to 
$4,000 each year so that funds may be 
available at the rate of $500 per year for 
each worthy student. In other words, the 
citizens are not only providing tax funds 
for the education of their youngsters 
through the 14th year but are subscribing 
to a fund to assist them to continue their 
education in senior institutions. 


and Clarence 


* + 


Coalinga College, Coalinga, California, 
has announced through the office of Rec- 
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ords and Instruction the academic 
achievement by sophomores and ‘the stu- 
dents who have transferred to state col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Charles C. Col- 
lins is dean of Records and Instruction at 
Coalinga. 

In a study covering the results of a 
nationwide test in which Coalinga College 
sophomores participated, it was disclosed 
that compared with college sophomores in 
other junior colleges and such liberal arts 
colleges as San Jose State College, San 
Diego State College, Dartmouth College, 
Drake University, etc., Coalinga students 
as a group ranked considerably above the 
average in mathematics, science, and 
social science, and at or near the average 
in writing and reading. In mathematics, 
70 per cent of the Coalinga students were 
above the national average for college 
sophomores; in science, 58 per cent were 
above the normal; and in social science, 
63 per cent fell above the midpoint in 
achievement. 

The second study reported by Dr. Col- 
lins indicated the academic achievement 
of 55 Coalinga College graduates who are 
now enrolled as upper division students 
in California state colleges and other four- 
year liberal arts colleges. The grade point 
average (C+) earned by these students 
in their upper division work was a con- 
tinuaticn of the same average earned 
while: in attendance at Coalinga College. 
The finding revealed that grading stand- 
ards at Coalinga College were essentially 
the same as the grading standards at the 
state colleges. This achievement by Coa- 
linga College, unlike the state colleges, 
imposes no restrictions other than age on 
students who enroll in the college. A sup- 
plementary finding of the study covering 


Coalinga College students presently en- 
rolled in the University of California, 
where grading standards are stringent, 
disclosed that five of the six Coalinga Col- 
lege transfer students now enrolled at the 
University of California are maintaining 
a better than C average in their grades. 


+ + 


South Plains College, Levelland, Texas, 
was featured in the Levelland Daily Sun 
News, Sunday, May 18, 1958. There were 
19 sections of this issue, 156 pages, 210,- 
000 lines of advertising, weight of 21% 
pounds, and the cost of paper alone 
over $3,000. This issue of the daily is one 
of the greatest booster publications ever 
to come to the Washington office. The 
college is under construction for over $1,- 
000,000 now in its first stages on a campus 
of 137 acres. Classes will begin this fall. 

“A college is born,’ runs an editorial, 
“but how does it happen? A college is 
born first out of the individual needs and 
ambitions of individual citizens for their 
own children.” 

The editorial continues, ““The establish- 
ment of the college is one of the region’s 
greatest success stories—one which ironic- 
ally grew out of crushing defeat.” 

A great tribute is paid in the paper to 
the president, Dr. Thomas Spencer, who 
was elected to this position from the pres- 
idency of Blinn College in Texas. One 
Levelland citizen remarked when the big 
job was announced for building the col- 
lege that the regents would have to get a 
man “nine feet tall.” When this citizen 
saw Spencer he said, “Durned if I don’t 
believe they did!” The president is 6 feet 
3 inches and weighs 230 pounds of Texas 
energy and intelligence. He is accomplish- 
ing one of the most remarkable jobs in 
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American education, according to the 
unanimous judgments of the citizens of 
South Plains and among those who know 
what is taking place in America today. 
Alaska may now be the largest state in 
the Union, but Alaska never published a 
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larger daily paper than Levelland, ‘Texas, 
and no community in Alaska has demon- 
strated greater cooperation in building a 
college than the citizens of the great South 
Plains area. 











Source Problems in World Civilization. 


(New York: Rinehart and Co.). 


Rinehart and Company is publishing a 
series of pamphlets embodying a new con- 
cept in readings for the world civilization 
course. The series, entitled Source Prob- 
lems in World Civilization, combines the 
“problems” approach of the Mendenhall 
and Setton and Winkler volumes with the 
intense concentration on a single unit 
characteristic of the Amherst series in 
American history. Each volume contains 
a set of primary source readings answer- 
ing various phases of some controversial, 
stimulating, and more or less specific ques- 
tion. Seven pamphlets have appeared 
(editors’ names follow the titles )—“‘Ham- 
murabi’s Code — Quaint or Forward- 
Looking?” (Cyrus H. Gordon), “China’s 
Cultural Tradition — What and Whith- 
er?” (Derk Bodde) , “The Ottoman 
Empire—Was It the Sick Man of Eur- 
ope?” (L.S. Stavrianos), “Calvinism — 
Authoritarian or Democratic?” (George 
L. Mosse) , “Napoleon—Was He the Heir 
of the Revolution?” (David L. Dowd), 
“Darwinism—R e action or Reform?” 
(Bert James Loewenberg), and “Soviet 
Economic Progress — Because of or in 
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Spite of the Government?” (Ellsworth 
Raymond). 

The coverage — the series is still in 
progress—is excellent. ‘Twentieth-century 
Europe is not represented, but Rinehart 
has recently filled the gap with a volume 
similar to the present series—Eugene N. 
Anderson’s European Issues in the Twen- 
tieth Century. The ancient and medieval 
West will surely be included in later vol- 
umes. The series allows for a good measure 
of flexibility on the part of the instructor, 
and no volume comes close to duplicating 
anything else in print. The volumes are 
nicely printed and should be easy to use. 

The attempt to follow a common pat- 
tern has caused two problems. The titles 
are sometimes: vague and misleading 
since not all the editors have actually 
approached their subjects with a single 
question in mind. And the volumes are in 
fact quite different. The sizes vary (25 to 
90 pages) and the prices vary accordingly 
(50c to $1.25). Moreover, the treatment 
varies considerably so that generalizations 
about the series may be misleading. The 
volumes on Calvinism, Napoleon, and 
Darwinism adhere closely to the stated 
plan and are very well executed. It is 


; 
; 
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refreshing to have a look at Calvinism 
without concentrating heavily on specific 
theological problems such as predestina- 
tion. The Napoleonic selections contain 
far more material by Napoleon himself 
than is available in any other collection. 
“Darwinism” concentrates on the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, as might be expected, 
but presents a fine portrayal of the mani- 
fold intellectual influences of Darwinian 
concepts, ranging from Shaw and Kro- 
potkin to Treitschke and William Gra- 
ham Sumner. 

‘“Hammurabi’s Code” is simply a 
lengthy paraphrase—summary of the doc- 
ument itself. The Stavrianos volume is 
organized on principles different from 
what the title would lead one to expect— 
it is in fact an excellent documentary study 
of the ascendency and decline of the Otto- 
man Empire from the 15th century. 
Similarly, Raymond’s volume is a general 
documentary study of Soviet economic 
history. The Bodde volume on China de- 
serves special consideration. It makes less 
use than the other volumes of original 
source material and is actually an inde- 
pendent introductory study of the Chinese 
cultural tradition with incidental quota- 
tions for illustrative purposes. It is a truly 
masterful piece of work—full, excellently 
planned and fascinatingly written. 

What use can be made of this series in 
the junior college? Some instructors will 
complain that it is all they can do to get 
their students through a textbook in this 
exceptionally broad field without encum- 
bering them with extensive source ma- 
terial. Others will have insufficient interest 
in China or ancient Babylon, for example, 
to warrant the use of pamphlets as inten- 
sive as these and would appreciate more 
breadth and less depth. Others will want 
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to see and evaluate individual volumes in 
the series in which they may be particu- 
larly interested. Everyone will welcome 
the fact that fresh thinking is taking place 
regarding the teaching of world 
civilization. 

MELVIN CHERNO 


SmitrH, Epwarp S., Salkover, Meyer, and 
Justice, Howard K. Calculus (2nd ed.; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958). Pp. xii + 520. $6.50. 


The theme of this book concerns the 
rate problem with variations which are 
applicable to the area problem, the root 
problem, the extreme-value problem and 
others. When the entire pattern is com- 
plete, it serves as an introduction to a 
branch of mathematics known as calculus, 
which in turn is the threshold of all higher 
mathematical analysis. 

Calculus, differential and integral, are 
taught daily to those students who are 
beginning engineering and to those who 
plan to major in mathematics. Five hours’ 
credit is given for each course. 

Chapter I. This text clearly enough 
explains variables, constants, range, pa- 
rameters, functions single-valued and 
multiple-valued, theorems on limits, the 
limit of a function, continuity, and infin- 
ity. Problems are inserted to give the stu- 
dent practice. 

Chapter II. This chapter presents dif- 
ferentiation and applications. Here incre- 
ment is explained as well as notation for 
average rate of change and the derivative. 
Differentiation by the delta process 1s 
explained and illustrated. This method is 
laborious for differentiating polynomials, 
and because of this the formula method is 
introduced. Problems for practice are 
given. The tangent and the normal, the 
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slope of tangent at a point, the signs of 
derivatives, concavity, critical points, 
maxima and minima are all explained by 
word and diagram. 

Chapter III. This chapter introduces 
integration. This enables the student to 
gain a concept of the reverse of differenti- 
ation early in his study of calculus. 

Integration of polynomials is explained 
and illustrated. The constant of integra- 
tion, the definite integral, area under a 
curve, and area by summation are both 
illustrated. The fundamental theorem and 
a method for finding the area between 
curves are explained. Volumes, pressures, 
and work are phases of integration which 
are treated with diagrams. 

Chapter IV. Theorems for differenti- 
ating algebraic functions are considered 
here. A summary of the formulas is pre- 
sented. Differentials and implicit differ- 
entiation are presented and explained. 

Chapter V. This chapter continues 
differentiation by showing the differenti- 
functions. A 


ation of transcendental 


ae a 
method for the limit of sin _ is derived. 


Differentiation of trigonometric functions 
and inverse trigonometric functions is pre- 
sented. Also logarithmic differentiations 
are shown. Exponential differentiation, 
graphs, and a summary of transcendental 
formulas are presented. 

Chapter VI. Differentiation is extend- 
ed to include related time rates, differen- 
tial of arc in rectangular coordinates, 
curvilinear motion, acceleration, angular 
acceleration and velocity, polar coordi- 
nates, radial and transverse components, 
harmonic motion and the angle between 
the radius vector and the tangent, curva- 
ture and Newton’s Method. Many prob- 
lems are presented for student practice. 


Chapter VII. This chapter presented 
curve tracing in rectangular coordinates. 
Asymptotes are explained at great length. 
Symmetry, intercepts, and extent (hori- 
zontal and vertical) are also explained. 
Points are discussed at length. 

Chapter VIII. The concept of inte- 
gration which began in Chapter III is 
taken up here. Here a primary group and 
a secondary group of formulas are shown. 
Integration of sums, powers, and expo- 
nential functions, trigonometric functions, 
integration by parts, by algebraic substi- 
tution, partial fractions and miscellaneous 
substitutions are presented in this 
chapter. 

Chapter IX. ‘This chapter shows vari- 
ous methods of integration. Each method 
is clearly explained, and many problems 
for practice are given. 

Chapter X. In this chapter the con- 
cept of integration is extended to include 
the parameter as a variable of integra- 
tion, area in polar coordinates, length of 
a plane curve in rectangular coordinates, 
length of a plane curve in polar coordi- 
nates, surface of revolution, the centroid 
of plane area, moments of inertia and 
area, and radius of gyration. Many prac- 
tice problems are inserted. 

Chapter XI. Approximate integration 
by showing the use of the prismoidal for- 
mula for areas and Simpson’s rule is con- 
sidered. 

Chapter XII. This chapter extends 
the concept of limits and introduces 
L’Hopital’s Rule, Rolle’s Theorem and 
Cauchy’s Theorem. 

Chapter XIII. This chapter treats of 
infinite series. This includes a general dis- 
cussion of both convergent and divergent 
series. The necessary condition for con- 
vergence is discussed and illustrated. The 
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chapter includes a treatment of the Mac- 
laurin-Cauchy Test, the Comparison Test, 
and the Ratio Test. These are explained 
and illustrated very clearly and fully. 

Chapter XIV. Considered here are 
Expansion of F unctions, Maclaurin’s 
Series, Taylor’s Series, Taylor’s Formula 
with the Remainder, Maclaurin’s For- 
mula with the Remainder, and several 
important Series are listed. 

Chapter XV. An explanation is given 
of Hyperbolic Functions including expo- 
nential representation of trigonometric 
functions, definitions of hyperbolic func- 
tions, relations between trigonometric and 
hyperbolic functions. The derivative of 
inverse hyperbolic functions, and integra- 
tion of hyperbolic functions are explained 
clearly. 

Chapter XVI. This chapter gives a 
lengthy review of solid analytic geometry. 

Chapter XVII. Presented here are 
partial differentiation, geometric inter- 
pretation of partial differentiation, higher 
partial derivatives, the increment of a 
function of two variables, total differen- 
tial, the directional derivative, differentia- 
tion of implicit functions. Many practice 
problems are inserted. 

Chapter XVIII. This chapter covers 
multiple integrals. This includes area as a 
double integral (rectangular coordinates) , 
the centroid of inertia and moment of 
inertia of a plane area, volumes under a 
surface (rectangular coordinates), vol- 
ume as a triple integral, and the center of 
gravity and moment of inertia of a body. 
Many problems are placed in this chapter. 

‘Chapter XIX. Differential equations 
are presented here. First-order differential 
equations, separation of variables, homo- 
geneous differential equations, first order 
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linear equations, and differential equa- 
tions of higher order are covered. 

Chapter XX. This chapter offers a 
table of integrals and illustrates the use of 
the table. Following the chapter is a list of 
reference formulas. Tables for four place 
values of functions and radians, natural 
logarithms, hyperbolic sines, co-sines and 
tangents, values of e* and e* and the 
Greek alphabet are given. Answers to odd- 
number problems are given as is a com- 
plete index. 

Harvey N. LANCE 


BENNETT, Marcaret E., Getting the 
Most out of College (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957). 
Pp. vii + 219. $3.95. 


As college enrollments climb, admin- 
istrators and policy making boards may be 
less concerned with introducing the fresh- 
man student to college living. Several 
pressures may operate to bring about this 
lessening of enthusiasm for on-campus 
freshman orientation programs of ade- 
quate length and scope: : 

1. Overcrowded conditions may make 
the survival of individual students of less 
financial advantage to the college. 

2. Shortages of qualified personnel 
may seriously curtat! orientation 
programs. 

3. Increased selectivity, growing con- 
cern for raising standards and accompany- 
ing de-emphasis of out-of-class activities 
may shorten and change the character of 
freshman orientation. It has been sug- 
gested by some authorities in the area of 
student personnel that more colleges may 
attempt to provide some form of pre-reg- 
istration self-orientation to take the place 
of campus orientation programs. Under 
this plan, materials relating to the college 
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are mailed to the prospective student with 
a list of suggested readings. It is hoped 
that the prospective student will study 
these materials before coming to the cam- 
pus to begin his college career formally. 

If pre - registration se] f - orientation 
plans or telescoped campus orientation 
programs are more widely used, then the 
quality and variety of printed materials 
available to prospective students becomes 
more important. The writer realizes that 
it is virtually impossible to write a book 
which could be used effectively by all 
prospective freshmen. It would be equally 
difficult to write a book which could be 
used efficiently in all short-term freshman 
orientation programs. The great variety of 
prospective freshmen, college programs, 
and colleges makes this approach highly 
impractical. 

Getting the Most Out of College is 
designed primarily for use by individual 
students in short-term orientation pro- 
grams; however, the publishers claim that 
this book has value for the pre-college 
student, the beginning freshman, and the 
person charged with responsibility for 
freshman orientation. A book written pri- 
marily for the college freshman is, of ne- 
cessity, nontechnical and would be of 
limited value to trained persons in the 
field of student personnel. 

Most materials used in pre-college or 
freshman orientation must be highly indi- 
vidualized. These materials should be 
tailored to fit a college and the clientele it 
serves. The generalized discussions found 
in this book might be particularized in 
group use under the direction of a skilled 
instructor. At the same time, it would 
seem that Getting the Most Out of Col- 
lege could be used more effectively by 


smaller colleges which have relatively 
unsophisticated freshman students. 

In the chapter entitled, “Learning to 
Learn,” instruction in study habits fails to 
‘hit the mark.’ How-to-study instruction 
should be given in terms of specific subject 
matter and should include a variety of 
techniques for accomplishing a given task. 
It is generally acknowledged that ‘best’ 
techniques are not the same for all 
students. 

Getting the Most Out of College seems 
to be largely a ‘boiled down’ version of 
the author’s earlier book, College and 
Life; Problems of Self-Discovery and Self- 
Direction, although it has been written 
from a slightly different point of view. 


THomas Y. WHITLEY 


Morcan, KENNETH W. (Ed.) Islam— 
The Straight Path: Islam Interpreted by 
Muslims. (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1958). Pp. x + 453. $6.00. 


Eleven outstanding, able, and devout 
scholars have collaborated under Profes- 
sor Morgan to produce a unique and 
authentic work —a reasonably compre- 
hensive and up-to-date description of 
Islam by Muslims. It is a valuable source 
for all those who know a little about Islam 
but want to know more. It has a satisfac- 
tory index, a very useful glossary, and a 
bibliography which is good, although 
unannotated. 

Unfortunately, but typical for Muslims, 
the central questions that might relate 
Islams to poverty, ignorance, social back- 
wardness and political division are raised 
in only a few places and then never reason- 
ably discussed. It is a tribute to its excel- 
lence that, despite the lack of explicit con- 
sideration of the pressing problem of the 
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place of Islam in the modern world, the 
volume casts much light upon it. 


PETER R. SENN 


Rees, Paut K. AND Sparks, Frep W. 
Intermediate Algebra (2nd ed.; New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957). 


Each year colleges accept students who 
have had only one year of high school 
algebra and hence are inadequately pre- 
pared for further work in mathematics, 
science, or other courses requiring a good 
algebraic background. Intermediate Alge- 
bra, which is planned as a three-semester 
hour course for such students, reviews the 
first year of high school algebra and pre- 
sents a large portion of second-year 
courses. 

The authors, in an effort to find some 
familiar ground from which to launch 
their review, begin chapter one with 
formulas, the solution of simple equations, 
and problems solved by these equations. 

The second chapter is a good review of 
the fundamental operations. All rules, 
laws, and axioms used in this chapter and 
throughout the book are in italics. 

Special products and factoring follow 
in chapter three, Included under factor- 
ing, in the following order, are such topics 
as: trinomials, binomials (the difference 
of two squares and the sum and difference 
of two cubes) , common factors, factoring 
by grouping, and trinomials reducible to 
the difference of two squares. 

Chapter four deals with fractions and 
fractional equations, both the solution of, 
and problems leading to, equations of this 
type. Here again, as with the stated prob- 
lems of chapter one, the authors give de- 
tailed directions for setting up equa- 
tions for the solution of problems. They 
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also give examples of various problems to 
illustrate their methods. 

Functions and methods of graphing, 
discussed in chapter five, are followed by 
a chapter in simultaneous linear equa- 
tions. The usual methods are given for the 
solutions of two linear equations in two 
unknowns, as well as a section dealing 
with three linear equations in three un- 
knowns, There are also stated problems 
leading to systems of linear equations. 

Chapter seven extends the definition of 
exponents and develops laws for their use, 
including positive and negative exponents, 
both integral and fractional. Simplifica- 
tion of exponential and radical expressions 
and the addition of radicals are also 
covered. 

Chapters eight and nine deal with 
quadratic equations. ‘The former discusses 
second degree equations involving only 
one unknown and the usual methods of 
solution: factoring, completion of the 
square and the quadratic formula. Three 
articles dealing with facts about the roots 
of quadratic equations, equations that in- 
volve radicals of the second order, and 
equations in quadratic form are offered as 
optional material. The chapter is con- 
cluded with 32 stated problems leading to 
quadratic equations. 

Systems of quadratic equations in two 
variables are presented in the next chap- 
ter. The authors first discuss the graphs 
of special cases of these equations and then 
present methods for solving parts of them. 
They include the substitution method and 
the elimination of one unknown or the 
constant terms by addition or subtraction. 
There are also articles on symmetric equa- 
tions and stated problems. 

The next 17 pages are devoted to a dis- 
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cussion of ‘ratio, proportion, and vari- 
ation. Many illustrations and exercises are 
provided for the student. 

Since chapter eleven deals with loga- 
rithms, the reader or student is advised by 
the authors to review chapter seven (ex- 
ponents and radicals) before proceeding 
further. Common logarithms, their prop- 
erties and their use are then presented, fol- 
lowed by articles on logarithms to bases 
other than ten and exponential and loga- 
rithmic equations. 

As the reader moves through chapter 
twelve, he finds that the entire chapter is 
devoted to arithmetic and geometric pro- 
gressions. Besides defining each, the auth- 
ors discuss the last term and sum of each, 
arithmetic means, geometric means, and 


infinite geometric progressions. Exercises 
involving all topics are presented. 

The final chapter develops the binomial 
formula and the formula for finding the 
r‘“ term of the binomial formula. 

Answers are provided for all problems 
except those whose numbers are divisible 
by four. According to the authors, there 
are about 3,000 of these problems, ar- 
ranged in groups of four on the same level 
of difficulty, with the difficulty increasing 
with each group. 

The appendix contains a four-place 
common logarithm table and a powers 
and roots table. Both a table of contents 
and an index are also provided. 


Nancy MEDFORD 











A New Textbook .. . 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE 


By Dauten and Welshans 


Here is a new book that fills the long-felt need for a basic principles 
textbook in the field of finance. It is designed for the first course in 
finance. It is the ideal book for those schools that can offer only one 


course in finance. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE presents the functions, principles, institu- 


tions, practices, procedures, and problems of the whole area of finance. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 








NE W basic texts of special value for Junior College courses 





Anthropology 
Cultural Anthropology: tre science oF custom 


by Felix M. Keesing, Stanford University. Uses an interesting new problem ap- 
proach to make clear the broad significance of modern anthropology. Many 
original illus. 





Physics 
Fundamentals of Physics tiro evition 


by Henry Semat, City College of New York. Known as “elegantly clear, logical, 
and teachable,” this text gives a sound, modern foundation in physics without use 
of calculus. 
Available in one- or two-volume 
editions to suit your course 


English 





from 


232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. R / N E HART 





Modern English Practice 


by Hulon Willis & Lowell Dabbs, Bakersfield College. Called “very very good,” this 


basic composition manual emphasizes what to do rather than what not to do. 
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Texts From Prentice-Hall .. . 


REVIEW OF COLLEGE PHYSICS (3 Volumes) 
by ROBERT L. WEBER, Pennsylvania State University 


This text was designed to aid the student by making the study of physics 
more interesting, more systematic, and more fruitful. Its emphasis is on the 
more familiar British (gravitational) system of units. The metricabsolute 
systems are used where necessary as a basis for the units that are commonly 
met in science. 

Offers 47 completely solved problems, 453 numerical problems, and 134 
drawings. Answers are given to 208 of the numerical problems. 

All problems and questions are taken from the most recent tests contributed 
by instructors from more than 50 colleges and universities. The text strives 
to give the student the mastery of physics and a mature understanding of 
general physics through a knowledge of physical principles. 


146 pp. ° Pub. #958 ° Text price $2.25 each volume 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Ed. 
by HAROLD E. BURTT, Ohio State University 


This text offers a scientific and thorough description of psychology in action 
in four major fields: Education, Medicine, Law, and Business. 


It gives the student an understanding of how psychological principles are 
applied in everyday life and serves as a general introduction to the major 
fields for the student planning to do advanced work. This edition is replete 
with many original and dramatic photographs and lively captions which 
contribute to the understanding of the text. Its light, appealing and read- 
able style due to a complete re-writing, is enhanced by up-to-date examples, 
experiments, data and references. 


592 pp ° Pub. 1957 ° Text price $6.95 


EXPLORING JOURNALISM, 3rd Edition 

by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University, and 

LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 

Here is an integrated study of the historical background, philosophical 
viewpoint, social responsibilities, vocational requirements, and specialized 
techniques of modern communication media. Interpreting Journalism in its 
broadest sense the authors examine the whole field of mass communication 


plus such related fields as advertising, circulation, management, promotion, 
public relations, printing. 


672 pp. * Pub. 1957 ° Text price $7.25 
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